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IRISH DISTRESS AND EMIGRATION. 

Ir will be a relief, and perhaps not unprofitable, to turn 
for one week from the contemplation of the troubled aspect 
of foreign politics to a subject of which a great deal has been 
said lately, and which formed a prominent topic in the 
debate on the Address at the opening of Parliament. We 
mean the distress said to exist in Ireland and the stream of 
emigration which has for a considerable time past been flowing 
from that country. Irish distress, unhappily, is no new topic. 
For the cry of suffering proceeding from that portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions there has long been only too good cause. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the reason 
why it is so, there can be no dispute as to the fact that the 
Irish people are suffering and have long been suffering. The 
questions for consideration are, whether the evils under which 
the Irish labour are inevitable, and, if not, what means 
can be devised to effect a cure of this seemingly chronic 
disorder in the body politic, Mr, Whiteside and Sir 
Robert Peel differ as to the degree of the prevalent distress, 
the former asserting that it is at this moment great and 
increasing, and the latter maintaining that the actual extent 
of the evil is much exaggerated, and that, on the whole, the 
condition of the Irish people is improving. Both gentlemen 
are probably to some extent right, and both probably to a 
certain degree wrong, As we have said, Irish distress 
is no new theme, Does anybody recollect a time when 
Ireland was represented by her advocates as happy 
and prosperous? We are aware that certain enthu- 
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siastic Hibernians aver that before the English set foot on 
the island, Ireland was a great, a free, a happy, a prosperous, 
and an enlightened land, But that period, if it ever 
existed, is too remote from the present to have any bearing 
on the actual state of the country now. There are others 
who maintain that English legislation has systematically 
destroyed all the industries carried on in Ireland, That may be 
admitted to have been partially true once, without at all affect- 
ing the question under consideration at present, If it be the 
fact, as asserted by Mr, Whiteside and other friends of Ireland, 
that she is every day becoming poorer, one of two conclusions 
is inevitable—either that former legislation did not injure the 
industry of the country, or that the causes of her suffering 
must be sought for elsewhere than in acts of the British Par- 
liament, Apart from the anomaly of the State Church—of the 
“ Church of England in Ireland” not being the Church of the 
Trish people—under what special disability does Ireland now 
labour? What taxes does she pay that are not also levied in 
England and Scotland? What fiscal laws press upon her that 
are not equally felt by the other two divisions of the kingdom ? 
None, that we are aware of, Then why should Ireland be 
poor when the rest of the country is flourishing? Why 
should she retrograde while England and Scotland progress 
in material prosperity? She has not been affected, directly, 
by the cotton famine, which has done so much mischief in 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire, On the contrary, that very 
famine has tended still further to develop the manufacture 
of her principal textile fabric—linen, We might go further, 
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and ask how it happens that one province of Ireland—U|lster— 
is prosperous and uncomplaining, while the other three 


are alleged to be poor, and daily becoming poorer? It 


cannos be the climate that produces this deterioration 
and disparity; for the climate of Ireland is much the 
same now as it always was, and certainly wet and 


humidity are common to the north as well as to the south and 
west of the island, The difference of race and of religion we 
believe to have much—perhaps all—to do with the different 
state of things we find in Ulster, as compared with Connaught 
and Munster, The great bulk of the people in the northern 
province are of Scottish extraction and of the Protestant 
religion, and are accustomed to rely on their own energies, 
and not upon the aid of others ; whereas the people of the 
other provinces are in the habit of looking to Government 
and other extraneous influences to do for them what they 
should do for themselves, as they are accustomed to take their 
religious belief implicitly from the dictation of their clergy. 
People unused to think for themselves are ill qualified to 
work for themselves; and, as this is the case with 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, we need not wonder 
at the supineness and want of energy they exhibit. 
Besides, Ireland is passing through a period of transition, 
Previously to the repeal of the corn laws, the culti- 
vation of cereals, for which the country is not suited, 
was pursued in preference to the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
for which it eminently is adapted. Again, the pig and butter 
trade of Ireland has been almost superseded by importations 
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from America and elsewhere, and the Irish farmer seems slow 
to adapt himself to circumstances, and to substitute the pro- 
duction of beef and mutton for wheat and bacon, both of which 
can be bought cheaper elsewhere. Mr. Whiteside tells us that 
the raising of the duty on whisky and the high price of rags 
have seriously affected the distilling and paper-making trades 
of Ireland. This may be true; but, if so, these are disadvan- 
tages under which the paper-makers of England and the dis- 
tillers of Scotland labour equally with their brethren in ireland, 
That capitalists do not settle in Ireland and that Irish 
landlords do not care to spend much of their time there, is 
partly the fault and partly the misfortune of her people : it is 
their fault, because they persist in making life unsafe and 
maintain an unrelenting war against all who attempt to 
introduce improvements or to change the existing state of 
things; and it is their misfortune that the superabundant 
rain which falls in their country makes it undesirable as a 
residence for the mere pleasure-seeker and money-spender, 
These are evils which no legislation can affect ; and one of 
them it rests with the Irish people themselves to remove. 

In fact, the regeneration and improvement of Ireland must 
be accomplished by Irishmen, They must learn to rely 
more upon their own efforts, and to trust less to others ; they 
must adapt themselves to circumstances, and follow those 
industries and cultivate those products for which their 
climate and soil are fitted; they must recognise the fact that 
order, energy, and thrift are the great promoters of national, 
as they are of individual, prosperity ; and they must make it 
safe for strangers to settle and introduce improvements among 
them. In this last respect we are glad to say that there 
has of late years been a marked improvement. We hear 
much less now of agrarian outrages than we were wont to 
do; but they are much too numerous still, When the 
other conditions we have pointed out are fulfilled, we believe 
we shall hear little of Irish distress. The movement for 
extending the cultivation of flax to other districts besides 
the north is one in the right direction, and to which we wish 
every success, We hope soon to see others of a like nature 
originated, 

As to the emigration of the people, we do not see that it is 
either difficult to understand or much to be regretted, The 
remuneration of labour in Ireland is extremely low, much too 
low to enable the labourer to live in anything approaching to 
comfort. This, of course, arises from the fact that there are 
more labourers in the country than can, in existing circum- 
stances, be profitably employed ; in other words, that there are 
more servants wanting masters than there are masters wanting 
servants. Were it otherwise, wages would very speedily rise ; 
and that a superfluity of labour should be in the market 
now—perhaps more even than in former times, though we 
believe it was always so in Ireland—is accounted for by the 
transitional state of things already referred to. A pastoral 
country needs much fewer labourers than a cultivated one ; 
and, till the supply of and demand for labour in Jreland 
become better balanced, wages will always be low, In these 
circumstances, why should not the people go to other lands, 
where they will be of more value and secure a better return 
for their exertions? If an Irishman can earn more money 
and live more comfortably in the United States, in Canada, 
in Australia, and at the Cape of Good Hope, than he can in 
Ireland, is there any reason or humanity in keeping him at 
home, or any sense in bewailing his departure? He will im- 
prove his own condition and enrich by his labour the country 
he goes to; while he cannot by leaving it do injury to the 
land of his birth, for a population that is unprofitable can 
never be a source of strength to any country. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why Irishmen emigrate now 
in much greater numbers than they did in times gone 
by. They now know that the state in which they live 
at home is neither natural nor inevitable; and the 
higher degree of intelligence produced by the national 
schools, the spread of information through newspapers, 
and intercommunication with friends who have gone 
before them, and who not only inspire the wish, but to a large 
extent furnish the means for those left behind to follow, 
have enabled the Irish peasant to learn that there are other 
lands in which his toil will be better rewarded, his home be 
more comfortable, and all about him more happy than at 
home, and, knowing this, he will not stay there. For our 
part, we wish him God speed, and trust that, whether he goes 
to America or to our own colonies, he will be successful in 
carving out a happier career and securing for himself and 
family greater comfort and pleasure than Ireland seems, for 
tke present at least, capable of offering him. 


A TRAGEDY IN FRANCE.-LOVE AND SUICIDE.—The town of Evreux 
(Enre) has just been the scene of a tragical event which has caused great 
excitement among the population. Early one morning the bodies of a man 
and a young woman were found lying close together on a piece of waste 
ground near the gasworks. The young woman's head was nearly severed 
from the body, and the man had evidently shot himself with a pistol, which, 
as well as a razor, lay beside him. The deceased was soon identified asa 
maid-servant named Drouin, lately living with a family at Evreux, and a 
labourer, named Merkel, residing in a neighbouring village. The circum- 
stances which led to this catastrophe are as follow :—Merkel was a native of 
Bohemia, and had served in the Austrian army in 1859, when he was taken 
prisoner and sent to France. He was so well pleased with his position as 
farm servant at Boisset-les-Prévanches that w peace was concluded he 
refused to return home. Some few weeks since he made offers of marriage 
to the young woman, and was accepted both by herself and her parents ; but 
when he applied to the Austrian Embassy to obtain the certificates required 
by the French laws he was apprised that by staying in France he had become 
# deserter, and that no certificates could be given him till he had surrendered 
and stood his trial by court-martial. As soon as the girl's parents were 
informed of this they told Merkel that, as marriage was impossible under the 
circumstances, he must cease visiting their daughter. This decision appears 
to have driven him mad, for he immediately adopted the fatal resolution of 
destroying both the girl and himself, 


A FRENCH CANADIAN LANDOWNER died suddenly, to all appearances, a 


short time ago, and was taken to the church for interment. As the service 
wae proceeding noises were beard coming from the coffin. ‘The lid wastaken 
off, and the man was found to be alive. Un the following dey he was able to 
be about. 
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FRANCE: 
There is a rumour in Paris that the Emperor is about to discon- | 
tinue his expectant policy, and that an important change is to be 
made in the Ministry. There is a rumour, too, that negotiations 
for a congress will probably be entered on afresh, Meanwhile the 
policy of our Government on the Dano-German war is commented 
on by the Parisians and their press, and the most serious com- 
plications are looked for, Pees. 
It is announced that M. Corta, a deputy of the Corps Législatif, 
has left Paris for Mexico, to collect information requisite for the 
introduction of financial reforms in that country. 


SAXONY. 

In the sitting of the Upper House of the Saxon Diet, on the 5th 
inst., Baron von Beust declared that a reconciliation between the 
majority in the Federal Diet and Austria and Prussia was impossible, 
so long as the latter Powors uphold the London protocol. 


TURKEY. 
Tn consequence of the excitement in the Principalities, Russia and 
Austria, fearing for Poland and Hungary, are putting a strong 
ressuro upon Turkey to sond an army of occupation to the 
rincipalities. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. i 

Private letters from Warsaw state that a man named Fawski was 
recently arrested in the Polish capital, and that his arrest led to 
important disclosures, in consequence of which 1000 persons have 
already been made prisoners in Warsaw and the provinces. It is 
stated that the secret papers of the National Government have all 
fallen into the bands of the Russians, and that several important 
Laks ig in Poland and abroad have been thereby seriously com- 
pro: . 


A circular has been addressed by General Berg to the military 
commanders) ordering that insurgents voluntarily surrendering with 
their arms shall be permitted to retain their liberty, Those who 
surrender without arma shall be set free on producing a certificate 
of legitimation, their future good behaviour being guaranteed by 
the authorities of their respective villagee. Insurgents failing to 
comply with either condition are to be transported until the 
restoration of order. 

The Moscow News has the following :—‘ Spring is fast approach- 
ing, and with that season the revolutionists are about to make fresh 
arrangements for continuing the struggle. Those preparations have 
been even already commenced, not only in Galicia and at Cracow, 
but under the eyes of the military chief of the district of Warsaw, 
and within twelve miles of that capital. Bands are being formed at 
the very gates of Warsaw, and the revolutionists go so far as to 
entice Russian soldiers into their ranks,’’ 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


From China we learn that the Imperialists wore still gaining 
round ; and from Japan, that Prince Satzuma has paid the in- 
emnity and made certain concessions to the British Government. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

A despatch received at the Foreign Office from New Zealand 
states that, on the 20th of November, General Cameron, with 1000 | 
men and a naval brigade, attacked the natives on the bank of the | 
River Waikato, at Rangiriri. The engagement lasted eleven hours, 
and ended in the natives being driven from their position with con- 
siderable lores, The British had four officers killed, eleven wounded ; 
thirty-seven men killed and eighty wounded. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
GENERAL NEWS. 

FicurinG has again begun in Tennessee, General Longstreet is 
said to have been reinforced to the extent of 20,000 men, and that 
his cavalry was within four miles of Knoxville, where something | 
very like a panic is reported to prevail. A curious correspondence | 
had taken place between General Foster and General Longstreet. 
The latter complained that President Lincoln’s amnesty proclamation 
had been circulated among his troops, and said if the object of the | 
Government were peace the better plan would have boen to forward 
communications of the kind through him. General Foster replied, 
acknowledging that there had been some lack of courtesy, and 
inclosing twenty handrills containing the prociamation, which he 
relied on General Longstreet to publish. 

Chattanooga despatches report that General Johnston had fallen 
back from Dalton, Tho Contederate pickets were at Kingston, 
forty miles south of Dalton, to cover the retreat. There were no | 
Confederates to be found within forty-five miles of Chattanooga. 

Guerrilla General Morgan had arrived at Atlanta to organise 
cavalry to cut off the communication between Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, or to make a raid into Kentucky. He made a speech 
declaring that the Federals must evacuate Chattanooga. 

Washington despatches assert that a mutiny had occurred in 
Lee's array; two regiments endeavoured to desert, but failed. 

Advices received trom Charleston to the 21st state that the ob- 
structions between Forts Sumter and Moultrie are entirely gone. The 
only impediments to the advance of the lederal fleet are said to be 
those extending from James Island to the middle ground. The 
bombardment of the city was still going on. 

Advices from the South state that tho Mississippi is blockaded at 
Granville and Milliken’s Bend by Confederate batteries. Very few 
transports go down, 

An election of Stato officers end members of the State Legislature 
had been ordered at Arkansas. Slavery had been prohibited in that 
State. A convention to form a new State Constitution was to 
assomble at New Orleans on the 22nd of February, 

Senator Hale had urged, in the Federal Congress, the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the affairs of the navy department, 
and proved statistically that the United States were called upon to 
spend this year, for the navy, more than the combined snnual naval | 
expenses of all the European Powers, excluding Denmark and Italy, | 
and forty millions more than the naval expenses of France and 
England during the threeyears and five months of the Crimean War. 

The German portion of the Republican party was said to be opposed 
to President Lincoln’s re-nomination. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SOUTH, 


Thus far it cannot be pretended that any of the exceptional trials 
and hardships with which the South has this winter been threatened 
have begun to overtake Richmond. It is the universal remark that 
a of all kinds are better and more plentiful this winter than 

t. It is especially impossible not te be struck with the abundance 
of deer which hang daily at the doors of the restaurants and eating- 
houses, while there is an affluence of wild and tame turkeys, of 
ridges, Cucks, fish, andoysters, which laugh all threats of starvation to 
scorn. Perhaps there never yet was a country which can so littie 
be dragooned into terms by hunger as these magnificent Southern 
States, teeming with the richest gifts of river and forest, sparsely 
occupied by a scanty population and warmed by a_ bountiful 
and enriching sun. There is hardly a foot ot the lower portions 
of the Potomac, Rappahannock, York, or James Rivers but is paved 
with oysters, and tho same can be said of Mobile Bay (more than thirty 
miles long), of the rivers about Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah, 
and of the inlets of Florida and Texas. There are two, and only | 
two, manifest perplexities with which the South has to cope—an 
unreasonably depreciated currency and great deficiency in railroad | 
transport. We are promised an early improvement in the former 
by the Confederate Congress—a body about whose ability to execute 
a colossal task it is hard to be sanguine; the latter is obviously all | 
but irremediable so long as the war lasts. But it must be 
pstent to Englishmen thet by neither can the South ever be 
coerced into accepting terms against its will. History exhibits 
many instances of countries wrestling in the death throes of | 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AS TO THE 
ALABAMA; 


On Tuesday morning was published a batch of correspondence with 
the United States’ Government, which consists of affidavits and 
memorials relating to the depredations of the Alabama and the 
Florida, despatches from Mr. Adams to Earl Russell, quoting each 
of these as claims for indemnity, and adding them ‘‘ to others of 
the same kind which it has been my painful duty to present to your 
Lordship heretofore ;”’ and of replies from Hari Russell, disclaiming 
all responsibility in regard to the proceedings of the Alabama or of 
any other Confederate cruiser. ‘ 

in the course of a despatch, dated March 27, last year, Earl 
Russell, describing to Lord Lyons an interview with Mr. Adams, 
after stating that the American Ambassador had observed that the 
President might probably find no better resource than the issue of 
letters of marque, proceeds :— 


I said I would at once suggest a better measure. Mr. Seward had said to 
Lord Lyons that the crews of privateers had this advantage—that they 
reaped the whole benefit of the prizes they took, whereas the crews of 
men-of-war were entitled to only half the value of the prizes they took. Let 
the President, I said, offer a higher reward for the capture of the Alabama and 
Oreto to the crews of men-of-war than even the entire value of those vessels. 
Let him offer double their value as a gratuity, and thus confine his action to 
officers and men of the United States navy, over whom he could keep a 
control, and who were amenable to the laws which govern an honourable 
profession. But what could Mr. Adams ask of the British Government ? 
What was his proposal? Mr, Adams said there was one thing which might 
be easily done. It was supposed the British Government were indifferent to 
these notorious violations of their own laws. Let them declare their con- 
demnation of all such infractions of law. With respect to the law itself, 
Mr. Adams said either it was eufficient for the purposes of neutrality, and 
then let the British Government enforce it; or it was insufficient, and then 
let the British Government apply to Parliament to amend it. I said that 
the Cabinet were of opinion that the law was suflicient; but that legal evi- 
dence could not always be procured, That the British Government had done 
everything in its power to execute the law ; but I admitted that the cases of the 
Alabama and Oreto were a scandal, and in some degree a reproach to our laws. 
Still, I said, it was my belief that if all the assistance given to the Federals by 
British subjects and British munitions of war were weighed against similar 
aid given to the Confederates, the balance would be greatly in favour of the 
Federals. Mr. Adams totally denied this proposition. But above all, he 
said, there is a manifest conspiracy in this country, of which the Confederate 
loan is an additional proof, to produce a state of exasperation in America, 
and thus bring on a war with Great Britain with a view to aid the Con- 
federate cause and secure a monopoly of the trade of the Southern States, 


| whose independence these conspirators hope to establish by these illegal and 


unjust measures. He had worked to the best of his power for peace, but it 
had become a most difficult task, Mr. Adams fully deserves the character of 
having always laboured for peace between our two nations, nor, I trust, will 
his efforts and those of the two Governments fail of success. 


On the 14th of September Earl Russell writes to Mr. Adams :— 


When the United States’ Government assumes to hold the Government of 
Great Britain responsible for the captures made by vessels which may be 
fitted out as vessels of war in a foreigu port because such vessels were origin- 
ally built in a British port, 1 have to observe that such pretensions are 
entirely at variance with the principles of international law and with the 
decisions of American Courts of the highest authority ; and I bave only, in 
conclusion, to express my hope that you may not be instructed again to put 
forward claims which her Majesty’s Government cannot admit to be founded 


| on any grounds of law or justice. 


And again, on the 26th of October :— 


Foreign Office, Oct. 26, 1863,—Sir,—I have had the honour to receive your 
letter of the 23rd inst. In that letter you inform me that you are instructed 
to say that the Government of the United States must continue to insist that 
Great Britain has made itself responsible for the damages which the citizens 
of the United States sustain by the depredations of the vessel called the 
Alabama. But towards the conclusion of your letter you state that the 
Government of the United States are not disposed to act dogmatically, or in a 
spirit of litigation ; that they desire to maintain amity as well as peace ; that 
they fully comprehend how unavoidably reciprocal grievances must spring up 
from the divergence of the policy of the two conntries in regard to the present 
insurrection. You add, further on, that the United States frankly confess 
themselves unwilling to regard the present hour as the most favourable to 
a calm and candid examination by either party of the facts or the principles 
involved in cases like the one now in question. With this declaration her 
Majesty’s Government may well be content to await the time when a calm 
and candid examination of the facts and principles involved in the case of 
the Alabama uiay, in the opinion of the Government of the United States, 
usefully be undertaken. In the mean time, I must request you to believe 
that the principle contended for by her Majesty’s Government is not that 
of commissioning, equipping, and manning vessels in our ports to cruise 
against either of the belligerent parties—a principle which was so 
justly and unequivocally condemned by the President of the United 
States in 1793, as recorded by Mr, Jefferson in his letter to Mr. Hammond 
of the 13th of May of that year. Lut the British Government must decline 
to be responsible for the acts ot parties who fit out a seeming merchant-ship, 
send her to a port or to waters far from the jurisdiction of British Courts, 
and there commission, equip, and man her as « vessel of war. Her Majesty's 
Government fear that, if an admitted principle were thus made elastic to 
suit a particular case, the trade of ship-builcing, in which oar people excel, 


| and which is to great numbers of them a source of honest livelihood, would 


be seriously embarrassed and impeded. I may add that it appears strange 
that, notwithstanding the large and powerful naval force possessed by the 
Government of the United States, no efficient measures have been taken by 
that Government to capture the Alabama. On our part, I must declare that 
to perform the duties of neutrality fairly and impartially, and at the same 
time to maintain the spirit of British law and protect the lawful industry of 
the Queen’s subjects, is the object of her Majesty’s Government; and they 
trust that the Government of the United States will recognise their earnest 
desire to preserve, in the difficult circumstances of the present time, the 
relations of amity between the two nations,’ : 


On the 29th of the same month the Foreign Minister inform 
Mr. Adams that the proceedings of the Alabama at the Ca om hed 
been under the consideration of the Government, and the fo owing 
conclusions had been adopted by them :— 


1. That her Majesty’s Government are satisfied by the concurre: 

of the colonial and naval authorities at the Cape that at the wane ot prow 
the Sea Bride was considerably more than three miles distant from the nearest 
land. 2. That, as regards the character of the Alabama, that vessel is entitled 
to be treated as a ship of war belonging to a belligerent Power, and that 
neither the Governor nor any other British authority at the Cape was entitled 
to exercise any jurisdiction over her. 3. That, as regards the Tuscaloosa 

although her Majesty's Government would have approved the British 
authorities at the Cape if they had adopted towards that vessel a course 
different from that which was adopted, yet the question as to the manner in 
which a vessel, under snch circumstances, should, according to the tenour of 
her Majesty's orders, be dealt with, was one not altogether free from uncer- 
tainty. Nevertheless, instructions will be sent to the British authorities at 
the Cape for their guidance in the event of a similar case occurring hereafter ; 
and her Majesty’s Government hope that, under those instructions, nothing 
will for the future happen to admit of a question being raised as to her 
Majesty's orders having been strictly carried out. Copies of the reports from 
the colonial and naval authorities on the matters in question will be sent to 
= a 3 anyon ar tag bene mare who bap thereby be enabled to give to 

yovernment 0! n tates any fur 
desire to obtain on the subject. sie aici a 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS IN AUSTRIAN ITALY.—A 
mentions the following :—“ General Alfred Kenikstein, phage mrs 
to the command of the 5th corps-d’armée, in the place of Count Stadion, on 
assuming his command, three days since, made a speech to the officers in 
which he advised them to keep themselves in a state of constant readiness 
for action, as, uncer present circumstances, Austria might probably be 
attacked on two sides at once. The General added that the Austrian omy 


| Was now much stronger and better organised than in 1859 3; and that, in case 


of grave events, victory could not be doubtful.” 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION.—The Estat 
siastical Commission have put forth a report, jam wath tee 
Propose to make grants which will be represented by a capital sum ot 
£700,000, Among these grants isone to augment to £300 a year all benefices 
in public patronage where the population amounts to 8000 and to assist in 
doing as much for all benefices in private patronage, provided half the 
augmentation be supplied from non-ecclesiastical sources. On the same 


arrangement they propos to augment the livin istric 
with @ like population to £200 a year. loaner orc 
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INSANE PRISONERS, 
: bill introduced into the House of Commons by the 
Bh eg ae to amend the Act 3rd and 4th Vict.. 
cap. 54, for making further provisions for the confine- 
Ba and maintenance of insane prisoners, has been 
inted. It repeals the first section of the Act, and then 
rovides (sec. 2) as follows :—“‘ If any person while im- 
Pune in any prison or other place of confinement: 
Lair es the sentence of death, transportation, penal ser- 
vitude, or imprisonment, or undor a charge of any offencer, 
or for not finding bail for good behaviour or to 
keep the peace, or to answer a criminal charge, 
or in consequence of any summary conviction or 
order by any justice or justices of the peace, 
or under any other civil process, shall appear to be 
insane, it shall be lawful, if such person is confined in a 
prison to which visiting justices are appointed, for two 
or more of the visiting justices of such prison, or if such 
n_is in any other place of confinement for two or 
more justices of the peace of the county, city, 
ieeaeats or place in which such place of confinement 
is vituated, and such visiting or other justices are 
hereby required to call to their assistance two physicians 
or surgeons, or one physician and one surgeon, duly regis- 
tered as such respectively under the provisions of an Act 
passed in the Session of the 2lst and 22nd years of 
her Majesty’s reign, ye 85 90, and to be selected by 
them for that Lge peed and to inquire with their aid as 
to the insanity of such person; and if it shall be dul 
certified by such justices, or any two of them, and suc! 
physicians or surgeons, or such Plagne and surgeon, 
that such person is insane, one of her pe ye de principal 
Secretaries of State may, upon receipt of such certificate, 
it he shall think fit, direct by warrant under his hand 
that such pereon shall be removed to such lunatic asylum, 
or other proper receptacle for insane persons, as the said 
Secretary of State may judge proper and appoint; and 
every person £0 removed under this Act, or already re- 
moved and in custody under any former Act relating to 
insane prisoners not under civil process, shall remain in 
confinement in such asylum or other proper receptacle | 
aa aforesaid, or in any other lunatic asylum or other 
proper receptacle to which such person may be removed 
y any like warrant which the Secretary of State is 
‘hereby empowered to iseue, if he shall think fit, until 
it shall be duly certified to the said Secretary of 
State by two physicians or surgeons, or one phy- 
sician and one surgeon, duly registered as aforesaid, 
that such personis sane; and upon the receipt of such 
last-mentioned certificate the said Secretary of State is hereby 
authorised to issue a warrant under his hand directing, if the 
period of imprisonment or custody of such person shall have 
expired, that he or she shall be discharged; or if such person 
shall still remain subject to be continued in custody, that he 
or she shall bo removed to any prison or other place of con- 
finement in which he or she may be lawfully confined: Pro- 
vided that nothing in this Act contained shall be construed 
to repeal the 38th section of the Act of the 16th and 17th years 
of her Majesty’s reign, chapter 96, or any part thereof,’’ 
All the provisions of the first-mentioned Act which are not 
repealed, end all the provisions of an Act passed in the Session 
of the 23rd and 24th years of her Majesty's reign, intituled “An 
Act to make better Provision for the Custody and Care of Criminal 
Lunatics,” are to apply to lunatics removed under this Act in all 
respects as if they had been removed under the section of the first- 
mentioned Act which is repesled. Tk is to extend to England 
and Wales only, 


IRELAND. 

A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE.—Susannah Quinton is a minor, who has 
lived with her uncle, who is also her guardian, near Tempo, in the county 
of lermanagh. She is entitled to a fortune of £1000, She met at some 
entertainment a young man named Peterson, an attorney’s clerk at 
‘Enniskillen, whose mother, a widow, with whom he lives, keeps a small shop 


in that town. An attachment grew up between them, and they agreed to | 
get married. But the guardian peremptorily refused his consent because | 


Peterson isa Roman Catholic, and is otherwise unsuitable, being without 
4 penny to support a wife, But as the young lady was resolved to have this 
person and no other, she was made a ward of Chancery, to prevent her taking 
the rash step and to save her fortune. The Master of the Rolls threatened 
Peterson and his abettors with im 
in the matter, 
got a license at the registration-office by 
of the lady’s age. A license was then obtained by him from the Roman ; 
‘Catholic Archdeacon authorising a Roman Catholic Curate to celebrate the | 


Frederiestad 


prisonment if they proceeded further | as all civilians, 
In defiance of this authority, it is alleged, Peterson bidden to come 
making a felse declaration | 
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THE WAR IN SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN. 


EVACUATION OF THE DANNEWERK. 


On tho evening of Friday, the 3rd inst., the Prussian forcos‘under 
Prince Frederick Charles succeeded in crossing the Schlei, near 
Arnis, and on the following morning the Austrians advanced towards 
chleswig. In consequence of these movements, in order to avoid 
being cut off, the Danes evacuated the Dannowerk and Schleswig, 
and foll back towards Flensburg, Jeaving sixty pieces of cannon 
behind them. The Austrians followed, and several engagements 
ensued, particularly one at a place called Uvergee, in which six 
hundred and fourteen Danish prisoners (nine officers and upwards 
of 500 men) were wounded, and have been brought into Schleswig. 
On reaching Flensburg the Germans met with a stout ro- 
sistance. The inhabitants in the northern part of the city 
raised barricades, from behind which they fired on the Austrians, 
and the total loss of the latter is said to be 1100 in 
killed and wounded. After evacuating the city the Danish army 
retreated further north, pursued by the allies. It was believed, 
however, that the Danes would take refuge in the island of Alsen, 
and it was, indeed, reported at first that they had donoso. Duke 
Frederick of Augustenburg was proclaimed in Schleswig immediately 
| on the entrance of the German forces. Great indignation was 
caused in Copenhagen by the unexpected retreat of the Danish army, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, General Meza, and the chief of his 
Stati, were at once superseded. The King and the Cabinet are 
reported to have declared that they had not sanctioned the rotreat, 
and the Rigsdag passed an address to the army announcing tho 
energetic prosecution of the war. 
| It 1s difficult to obtain authentic information from the seat of war, 
and especially newspaper correspondents, are for- 
up to the front. 
A proclamation, issued by Field Marshal Yon Wrangel on the 
7th inst., announces the sppointment of Baron Von Zodlitz as 


marriage, provided the young lady was not under age. 


Before this was | Prussian Civil Commissioner of Schloswig; coniirms provisionally 


obtained she had been brought on a car b: 


y Peterson’s mother to her house | the civil functionaries in their posts; declares that the German 


and kept concealed for several days, The Curate declined to marry the 
parties, pleading the penalties he would incur by marrying a Protestant. A 
strange priest was sent for to do the job, on whose face the parties 
pledged themselves not to look, that they might not be able to identify 
him in case of a prosecution. Miss Quinton was hastily baptised, 
the parties were married, kneeling before a priest upon whose face 
they did not venture to look; and, in order more effectually to secure 
their prize, the friends of Peterson saw that they were 
bed. The parties were all brought up, on Saturday last, before the Master of 
the Rolls, who threatened ‘o send the whole of them to gaol ; but the attach- 
ment was suspended, on an undertaking being given by the minor's solicitor 
uae _ should not see Peterson again. She refuses, however, to go home to 

er uncle, 
alleged that the Archdeacon who authorised the Curate to celebrate the 
marriage was aware that it would be illegal, as the lady was a Protestant, 
and also that the Curate not only procured the strange priest, but was him- 


self present, standing outside the door while the ceremony was being | city of S 


Performed, 


THE PROVINCES. 


FIRE IX A POWDER-MILL.—A fire, which might have been attended with 
frightful consequences, took place on Saturday last at some biasting-powder 
mills near Plymouth. It originated in the packing-room, and at one time 
threatened to reach the place where the main quantity of the powder was 
Stored. Signal was, however, made to the flag-sbip in the harbour, and the 
boats and the engines of that vessel, together with those of the St. George, 
Indus, Canopns, and others, under the charge of about 800 men, were con- 
veyed to the scene of action. The sailors in the most courageons manner 
entered the mills, and succeeded in removing a large quantity of the powder 
from the premises, and, finally, in suppressing the fire. There was one partial 
explosion, and two men were injured. 

SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—By direction of the Dean and Chapter this 
magnificent structure has been carefully surveyed by Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott, with the view to its entire restoration, both internally and externally. 
Certain eubstantial repairs essential to the security of the edifice are now in 
Progress, towards which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England have 
given £10,000 ; but the general state of disrepair, and more particularly the 
safety of the tower and lofty spire, have induced the Cathedral authorities to 
take active measures to carry ont the recommendations of the eminent 
Gothic architect referred to. It is estimated that an outlay of between 
£35,000 and £40,000, exclusive of the £10,000 voved by the Commissioners, 
will be required, and it has, therefore, been determined shortly to appeal to 
the diocese for the requisite funds, 


A MINERS’ UNION.—Attempts are being made in Monmouthshire to 
establish a miners’ union, in conjunction with the Staffordshire and North 
of England miners, Meetings of the colliers and miners have been held at 
Rhymney, Tredegar, Ebbw Vale, 
union does not seem to take well in South Wales, owing, no doubt, to the 
fact that all previous unions have proved disastrous to the cause of the 
working man. Protection of the interests of the colliers is the avowed 
object of the society, and this is to be brought about by a weekly or monthly 
contribution from all the miners and collier, 

A WELSH GuOsT.—Last week a lad, aged fourteen, living at Dowlais, 
Went out into the back yard in the evening and returned almost instantly in 
reat fright, exclaiming that he had seen his own ghost. When sufficiently 


recovered to give an account, he said that on opening the back door he saw 
himeelf, white and deathlike, 


His friends endeavoured to joke him 


thaken, He sickened, and, though a healthy lad up to the date of his fright, 
frew worse and died, 


A SPAMAN’s DAUGHTER (C. T.) has forwarded to the National Life-boat 
Institution £20, being the produce of her needlework. 


standing in front, and be at once ran back. | 
out of the belief, but he was not tw be | 4 : 
| find the King’s Government ready to come to an agreement with them as to 


and several other places; but the proposed | 


; language is henceforth to be used in all branches of the administra- 
tion; and, finally, prohibits any political demonstrations not in 
accordance with the policy pursued by the great German Powers, 
as well as all attempts to establish any other authority in the 
duchy of Schleswig. 

It has been decided to raze the Dannewerk, and the disarmament 


safely put to hag alreadycommenced. The Austrians and Prussians have divided 


the guns captured. 
Advices trom Stockholm state that — demonstrations had 
taken place in that city in front of the residence of the Danish 


and is at an hotel, under the protection of her solicitor. It is Ambassador in favour of Denmark. 


SCHLESWIG ON THE ENTRANCE OF THE GERMANS, 


A ee thus describes the appearance presented by the 
eswig on the entry of the German troops :— 

| The town itself, which looks wretched enough in winter, was decked out 
| with banners, but I saw no further demonstration of joy at the entrance 
, of the Germans. Possibly the inhabitants, who for weeks past 
| have had their houses filled with Danes, and now will have Austrians 
| and Prussians to take their places, are too tired out to be very 
| joyful about anything. At any rate, there was none of the jubilee 
| which the enthusiastic partisans of Schleswig-Holsteinism declared 
there would be. There was no sign of such a welcome as was given in 
Eckernfirde. I did not even hear the “ Schleswig-Holstein” song—wonder 
of wonders! for the prohibition to sing this for many years past seems to 
have endowed it, in the eyes of the natives, with charms which it is difficult 
for a stranger to appreciate, 


PRUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN POLICY. 


The following is the despatch referred to in both Houses of 
Parliament on Tuesday evening as containing the latest declaration 
of the intentions of the two great German Powers. The document 
is in answer to a question addressed to the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin by our Ambassadors at each Court. Tho answers are 
identical, except that the Vienna note speaks of ‘the Imperial 
Govornment,’’ and that from Berlin of ‘the Government of the 
King.” They are both under the same date. It is, therefore, only 
| necessary to give one reply, and we select that of Prussia :— 


M. de Bismarck to Count Bernstorff.—(Communicated to Earl Russell by 
Count Bernstorff, Feb. 4.) 
Berlin, Jan. 31, 1864. 
M. le Comte,—The Government of the King, by basing on the stipulations 
of 1851-2 the rights which, in concert with Austria, 1t is proceeding to 
enforce upon Denmark, has by this very act recognised the principle of the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy as established by the transactions of 


of Schleswig, does not intend to depart from this principle. If, how- 
ever, in consequence of complications which may be brought about by 
the persistence of the Danish Government in its refusal to accomplish its 
promises ot 1852, or of the armed intervention of other Powers in the Dano- 
German conflict, the King’s Government were to find itself compelled to 
| renounce combinations which would no longer offer a result proportionate 
| to the sacrifices which events might impose upon the German Powers, no 
de finitive arrangements could be made without the concurrence of the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of London, The British Government would then 


| 
| 
| 


the definitive arrangement of the Dano-German question. Your Excellency 
is requested to read and give acopy of this cespatch to Karl Russell, 
Receive, &c., (Signed) BISMARCK, 


A telegram was received in London on Wednesday to the effect 


1851-2, The Government of the King, in proceeding to the occupation | 
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that Austria had determined to cancel the Treaty of 1852; but 
ofticial assurance has been received from Vienna that the Austrian 
Government does not intend in any way to depart from the basis 
laid down in the above despatch, and that the announcement made 
by the telegram referred to is not authentic. 


THE AFFAIR AT MISSUNDE, 

The following account of the Prussian attack on Missunde is 
from a correspondent who was close to the ground on which the 
fighting took place :— 

The Danes had erected, with admirable engineering talent, no less than 
seven formidable earthworks to defend the approach to the Scblei, They 
had selected strong positions for them all; but the two most southerly ones 
were on the most elevated heights, and offered the greatest advantages for a 
resolute defence. In each is a rough but strongly constructed blockhouse, 
and the position not only commands the approach from the south, but the 
ferry and téte-de-pont on the other side of the Schlei, in the rear. 

Nine batteries of Prussian artillery, of the Third or Brandenburg and 
Seventh or Westphalian Brigade, consisting of howitzers, field six-pounders, 
short twelve-pounders, and rifled guns, in all seventy-five pieces of ordnance, 
were by degrees drawn into the engagement, which began about eleven o'clock 
and lasted four hours, The fire of the Prussians was returned by the 
Danes with great spirit, the latver appearing to be quite up to their work ; 
and, though they did not dismount any of the guns, did great execution on 
the gunners and horses, more than 150 Prussians being killed and wounded, 
amongst whom are several officers, one a Colonel of artillery. Whether the 
Prussians did right in opposing in open field an enemy intrenched behind 
strong earthworks, defended by guns of much heavier calibre, is beyond my 
province as a civilian to decide. Certain it is that they paid dearly for thus 
exposing their men. 

in the mean time the Prussian infantry made several attempts to storm 
the heights, although not a single gun had been silenced ; but they were 
received each time by such a murderous fire of shrapnels and grapeshot, and 
were taken in flank by the Danish rifies and infantry concealed behind 
hedges, that they were reluctantly compelled to abandon the attack for the 
present. But the conduct of the Prussians merits all praise. As if they 
were veterans who had been in many actions, instead of young lads smelling 
gunpowder for the first time, they rushed up the heights only to be repulsed 
again and again. But all their heroism was not sufficient to take one single 
intrenchment, Old Schleswig-Holstein officers who had joined the Prussians 
as volunteers to witness the action are unanimous in their praise of the 
bravery and coolness displayed by the Prussians. One man, the stock of 
whose musket was shattered by a ball, stooped down to exchange it with 
that of a fallen comrade lying beside him. 

The infantry that took part in this engagement were the 15th, 24th, 35th, 
58rd, and 60th Regiments, among which those most eut up were the Fusilier 
Battalion of the 15th (from Bielefeld, in Westpialia) and the first battalion 
of the 60th (from Wriezen, on the Oder). he latter lost seven officers, 
amongst whom was the commanding officer, Major yon Jena, who had taken 
part as a volunteer in the battle of Solferino, where he was severely wounded 
in the shoulder. In this, his last action, a ball struck him in the breast and 
killed him on the spot. Lieutenant-Colonel von Francis, 
ment, received a bullet on his right jawbone, the bullet coming out at the 
left side, and another in the right thigh. Count von der Groben, Lieutenant 
in the regiment called the “ Ziethen Hussars,” and one of the personal 
Aides-de-Camp of Prince Frederick Carl, whilst riding across the ground 
with orders from his chief, was struck in the breast by a conical ball, and 
dropped from his saddle a dead man. Several of the officers had their horses 
killed under them. 


of the 24th Regi- 


FIGHT AT OVER-SELK, 

A smart action took place on Thursday, the 4th inst., at Over- 
Selk, between the Austrians under General Gablenz and the Danes. 
On the preceding night the Austrian head-quarters were at Great 
Breckendorf, a village rather more than half-way between Rendsburg 
and Schleswig city, upon the byroad leading to the latter place. 
At threo o’clock on Thursday morning the Austrian brigade, under 
the personal leadership of General yon Gablenz, commenced to 
advance along the whole line. They were not long before they 
came upon the Danes. The artillery on both sides commenced 
to play, and continued to fire almost without cessation the 
whole day. Little progress was made, however, until day- 
break; but as soon as the hostile armies could see each 
other the fighting began in deadly earnest. ‘The country about the 
byroad leading to Over-Selk is of undulating surface, and com- 
pletely cut up by ravines and embankments about four feet high, 
serving apparently in times of peace in place of hedges to divide 
the fields from each other. Behind these massive embank- 
ments the Danish sharpshooters lay covered, while on every 
knoll and eminence the Danish artillery was planted, As 
the Austrians advanced they were met with a galling fire from the 
Danes, while their own artillery apparently did little or no 
at allto the enemy. The infantry was, therefore, ordered forward 
to drive the Danes out of their hiding-places. The Austrian colamns 
rushed forward with wonderful intrepidity, while bullets and every 
kind of missile thrown by ordnance showered amongst them. 
Before, however, they came up to the Danes, the latter retreated 
and took up a position similar to that they had just left. Here 
the same thing was repeated, the Danes again retreating before the 
Austrian storming columns. Meanwhile, the loss on the side of the 
latter was very great, particularly among the officers. The Austrians 
were now directly before the Konigsberg, or King’s-hill, an emi- 
nence a little north-west of Over-Selk, and on which the Danes had 
planted a considerable number of rifled guns. No sooner were 
the Austrians drawn up in sight of the enemy than half a 
dozen bombs fell almost at the same instant in the midst of the 
cavalry and infantry, creating for the moment great confusion. 

Recovering soon irom this surprise, the Austrians advanced 
at a run, amid the hail of bullets, cartridge, and shell. A 
Prussian officer who witnessed the fight declares no troops ever 


behaved more splendidly than 
did the Austrians on this occasion. 
After a short but desperate 
struggle, the Danes withdrew, 
leaving many of their dead and 


wounded in the hands of 
the enemy. The Danes ap- 
peared to know tho terrain 


so well that it seemed as if 
they had measured _ before- 
hand every foot—nay, every 
inch—of the ground, Every 
shot told with fearful, almost 
fatal, effect. Of the wounded 
Austrians, the majority have 
been struck on the head, breast, 
or stomach, Not 25 per cont 
have received wounds in the 
legs. The result of the day’s 
fighting was that at least 500 
Austrians were placed /ovs de 
combat, As above adverted to, 
the loss in officers was high 
beyond all proportion in com- 
parison with that of the privates. 
The regiment Martini, which 
only left Hamburg on the 
Sunday preceding, suffered 
fearfully. Of the twenty-two 
officers only three came out of 
the fight unwounded, All the 
rest are now either dead and 
baried, or lie, most of them, 
in the village of Over-Selk, 
severely wounded, One com- 
pany of this regiment was 
entirely annihilated; not half 
a dozen men remain safe and 
sound, From the very first the 
Danish rifles singled out the 
officers as their victims. This 
they could the more easily do 
as every officer was readily dis- 
tinguished by the silk ribbon of 
black and yellow stripes thrown 
across his right shoulder and 
passing obliquely round the 
body. Hereafter this dangerous 
distinction is to be cast aside. 
The Austrian soldiers were so 
maddened at the loss of their 
otlicers that, with a emall ex- 
ception, no quarter was given to 
any of the Danish otlicers who 
fell into their hands, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ws this weck present our readers with several I)lustrations re- 
ferring t» the war which now occupies so large a shara of public 
Of Kiel Harbour it will be unnecessary to say any- 
thing, as we described the city and its position pretty fully in our last. 
Of Schleswig we have also spoken already (see ILLustTRaATED Totes 
for Jan, 23, page 61), and need not recapitulate the few points 
of interest which the town possesses. Jts antiquity and quaint- 
ness show that it has not made much progress or risen 1n im- 


attention. 


portance during modern times. 


are a mixture of the German and Danish races. 
province, Holstein, the inhabitants may be said to be all Germans, 
and the duchy itself has long formed a member of the German 
In Schleswig, however, the races are more mixed. The | 
southern portion of that duchy has at various times been settled in  pathisers in the southern portions of the country and men of 
by Germans from different parts of the ‘‘ Fatherland,’’ their descend- | German “ proclivities’’ inthe northern; but, in general terms, the 
ants alleging that they did sounder a pledge from the Danish Kings, 
who were likewise Dukes of Schleswig, that they would be allowed 
to retain their own language, laws, and customs; and the breach of | 
this engagement on the part of Denmark is adduced as one 
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THE CHURCH OF THE COMPANIA AT SANTIAGO PREVIOUS TO ITS RECENT DESTRUCTION BY FIRE. 


of the main grievances of which the German Schleswigers com- 
plain. Large numbers of Germans are lkewiee said to have repaired 
to Holstein and Schleswig as temporary labourers, tempted by the 
higher rate of remuveration they received there than at home. A 
portion of these settled permanently in the country, and thus a 
strong infusion of the German element became mingled with the 
Danish inhabitants Further north, bowever, the population is 
nearly of purely Danish extraction; and that their sympathies 
point in the same direction is proved by the fact that the 
people of the Old Town of Flensburg, when the Danish 
troops retired, erected barricades in the streets, and so stoutly 
opposed the entrance of the Germans that they are reported to have 
lost no fewer than 1100 men in forcing anentry into the place, As 
might be expected in so mixed a population, there are Danish sym- 


spot, 


of the duchies 


The people 
In the southern 


divisions of the people are as we have stated, Still further north, 
in Jutland, the people are nearly unmixed Danes, 

One of our other Illustrations represents the passage of the Schlei 
by the Prussian troops after the evacuation of the Dannewerk, 
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especially of foreigners. 


man to drive to the spot. 


FEB. 13, 1864 


which was accomplished by 
means of pontoon-bridges and 
on boats, as shown in tho En- 
graving on the front page; and 
the other shows the process of 
forwarding troops by railway 
through Holstein. The vast ad- 
vantages of railway transit in 
time of war have been fully 
exemplified in the campaign in 
Schleswig-Holstein ; as it is cer- 
tain that the Austro-Prussian 
army could not have been 
brought so soon upon the scene 
of action had not the two great 
German Powers availed them- 
selves to the utmost of the 
facilities furnished by the rail- 
ways in the country through 
which the troops had to pass. 


THE LATE 

CATASTROPHE IN CHILI. 

In our last Number we gave 
au account of the terrible 
calamity which occurred on the 
Sth of December, in the church 
of Compania, at Santiago, Chili, 
and by which 2000 females lost 
their lives. We this week print 
two Engravings—one showing 
the church before the fire and 
the other exhibiting its ruins 
afterwards. A very strong feel- 
ing pervades the public mind of 
Santiago in regard to the con- 
duct of the priests on the occa- 
sion, Who are alleged to have 
shown far more anxiety to save 
the plate and ornaments of the 
church than to rescue the un- 
happy crowd of helpless women 
who were suffering so dread- 
fully within its walls. This feel- 
ing is especially bitter against 
a priest named Ugarte, who 
arranged the féte during which 
the calamity occurred, and who 
is said to have boasted to the 
Pope's Nunciothat he would show 
him an illumination such as the 
world had never witnessed be- 
fore; and it cannot be denied 
that Ugarte kept his word. In 


marked contrast to the conduct of the clergy was that of the laity, 
Feats of the most prodigious valour and 
thrilling heroism were performed by many individuals on the 
Amongst other incidents it may be noticed that Mr. Nelson, 
the American Minister, who was accidentally in the neighbour- 
hood, hearing the tolling of the great bell, ordered his coach- 
On alighting from his carriage he rushed 
to the grand entrance, and arrived there just in time to wit- 
ness the terrible crushing and mangling of thirty Jadies by the 
crowd from behind He immediately set to work, and others, incited 
by his example, joined him in his noble efforts. He was instrumental 
in saving the lives of fifty young ladies, and never deserted his post 
at the threshold of the doors until the roof had fallen in, when a 
complete shower of sparks and cinders seemed to envelope him. He 
was carried from the spot with his clothes smouldering and every 
particle of hair on his head singed to the roots. Ali the doors of 
the neighbouring houses had meanwhile been opened for the 
reception of the dying and the wounded. The Palace of the Chambers, 
the Senate, and the lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies opposite, were 
crowded with dying girls, whose moansrent the air. Many were laid 
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THE WAR IN SCHLFESWIG-HOLSTEIN.—CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS BY RAIL THROUGH THE DUCHY OF HOLSTEIN.—(FROM A SKETCH BY A. BECK.) 


downto die on the crimson benches of the Senate ; andthe great house of 
the representatives of the nation, in all its pomp and gilt trappings, 
was fora time turned into a charnel-house, The long line of car- 
riages awaiting the return of those who had porished in the flames 
were now turned to account, and conveyed great numbers of ladies 
to their homes or to the hospital, where both English and native 
surgeons and physicians were in attendance. The fire-engines 
worked well and unceasingly; but no power of water could ever 


have extinguished the mass of inflammable matter, such as gauze, 
velvet, muslin, tissue, and ladies’ veils, fans, and mantillas, satu- 
rated with paraffin and thousands of pounds of wax from the 
melting and flaring tapers that flowed down the steps of the altar. 
During the! night the Zoological Museum caught fire, and the 
sparks and cinders were borne on the breeze and deposited in all 
arts of the town. After three hours the fire companies got the 
ttor of the flames, and it is said that the museum has experienced 


VIEW OF KIEL HARBOUR AND TUE MOUTH OF THE BIDER CANAL,—(¢ROM A SKETCH BY L 


no loss. Shortly after midnight the great work of exhumation 
began. Most of the Foreign Ministers were present, and sym- 
pathised with his Excellency the President of the State on this great 
national calamity. Before daylight a long regiment of police 
waggons were in the vicinity of the ruins, and before the sun had 
again sunk in the horizon 160 waggon-loads of charred and blackened 
corpses were deposited in the Pantheon for the inspection of discon- 
solate parents and friends. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 223. 
OUR OPENING DAY. ; 

WHEN any inconvenient subject turned up in Lord Melbourne's 
Cabinet, and the question was asxed, ‘* What shall we do with it ?? 
that wily, old political bird would not unfrequently say, ‘‘ Can’t 
you let it alone?’? And Lord Palmerston seoms to have inherited 
the policy of the old Whig Lord. The Queen’s Speech this year 
was certainly modelled upon the Melbourne type. The public, how- 
ever, evidently expected somo more than usually important reve- 
lations in the Speech; for never have we seen 80 many strangers 
present at the opening of Parliament by commission. The number 
of members, too, was unusually large. There were 210 by the tale. 
There was, though, no Mivister of the Crown present, except you 
call Junior Lords and Under Secretaries Ministers. Her Majesty was 
not to come in person; there was, therefore, no occasion for Cabinet 
Ministers to be present to show their loyalty; andas to the Speech, 
they, of course, did not want to hear that, as they had manufactured 
it. "The Black Rod—Sir Augustus Clifford—in all his glory of 
blue ribbons and gold lace, arrived punctually to his time to 
summon the Commons to tho bar of the Upper House, and then 
we had the usual scone—Mr. Speaker, preceded by the Sergeant-at- 
Arma bearing the mace, followed by a mob of gentlemen hurrying, 
pushing, crowding, and crushing as if every man’s salvation 
depended upon his getting to the front. It is a pity that something 
is not done to prevent this unseemly disorder. hy should not the 
House pass an order that the members should march four deep, and 
give instructions to the Sergeant to exact obedience to the rulo’ 
On one occasion Deputy Black Rod was tumbled over by the mob; 
on another, the Train-bearer’s sword was snapped. If Mr. Speaker 
should be overthrown, or jammed up against the bar and seriously 
injured, steps will be taken, we suppose, to put a stop to this con- 
fusion. On returning from the Lords, Mr. Speaker marched straight 
through the house to his own residence, and the House was ad journed 
till a quarter to four. No; not adjourned, but business was sus- 

nded ; for the mace was left upon the table, and whilst the “bauble” 
is in position the House, though not a soul be present, is still, by a 
fiction, sitting. The difference between adjournment and suspension 
is this: if the House adjourns, the Speaker, on resumption of 
business, must march into the house in regular form, have prayers 
read, and count the members; but when he takes the chair after a 
suspension he sidles into it and proceeds to business as if nothing 
had happened. 


THE EVENING SITTING. 


Is it to be peace or war’ This was the greut question of the day. 
In her Majesty's ‘‘most gracious Speech’? there was nothing 
decisive. The paragraphs which alluded to the Danish question 
might, like a Delphic oracle, mean either. ‘ But the Government 
must speak out in the debate on the Address.’’ So thought the 
members and the public outside. At least we presume that this was 
so; for on the resumption of the sitting in the evening the members 
poured into tho housa in such numbers that the body of the house 
was speedily filled, and before business began somo fifty of our 
legislators had to mount up to the side galleries, whilst every seat 
set apart for strangers was occupied. Of course, we wore there 
amongst the strangers, early in our post of observation, looking 
down upon the mass below, in behalf of our readers, according to 
our custom, which may now be called time-honoured, for, unless we 
are mistaken, nearly nine years have come and gone since we firat 
began to write these articles on the ‘Inner Life of the House of 
Commons,” And now we will tell our readers what we saw. 

A SURVEY, 

First and foremost, taking precedence of all comers, Mr. Speaker, 
of whom we have to report that he looks remarkably well and quite 
up to his work. Indeed, these wigged and robed officials never seem 
to change. Lord Eversley sat in that chair eighteen years, and to 
our mind ho looked much the same when he wore the wig and 
gown for the last tims as he did when he first puf themon, And 
look at thoso clerks at the table. From year to year they sesm to 
undergo no more change than the grim heraldic hons carved in oak 
in the irons of the Poers’ benches. But we must pass on to Lord 
Palmerston, who, next to the Speaker, is tho foremost maa in 
the house. When his Lordship elippod in from behind the 
chair a burst of cheering greeted him which seemed to us to 
come from all parts of the house. His Lordship is always cheered 
now when he first makes his appearance at the beginning of the 
Session. Indeed, after only a temporary absence frm ill health, 
his return is gencrally hailed with a cheer; but it seemed to us 
that there was an unusual heartinoss in the cheering on this occasion. 
The news that the potition in the Divorce Court had been withdrawn 
had just arrived, and been whispered about the house; aad this 
little fact, probably, gave an uncommon heartiness and meaning to 
the applause. His Lordship looked as well as usual, or, at all events, 
as well sscould beexpected. From our standpoint we could seo little 
changein him; and at asubsequont part of the evening, when we saw 
him rise to answer Disraeli and heard his fine voice roll 
through the house, we could not help saying to ourselves, “ Be not 
too sanguine in reckoning your chickens, ye Conservative expoctants 
of £1200 a year; for, if it betrue that the Fates have deciled that 
said chickens are not to break the shell until Palmerston shall fail, 
we think it ible that, octogenarian as he is, you will not hear 
them chirrup yet.”” ‘The man whose hand is still steady enough to 
enable him te knock down his pheasant flying, and whose lungs are 
gound enough to send forth a voice of such magnificent volume, 
may, barring accidents, live on for another ten years. In the other 
members of the Government we saw nothing specially worthy of 
notice, except in the Ohancellor of the Exchequer. Him we have 
not seen look so well for several years. Something seems—to 
use @ Johnsonian word—to have rejuvenated him; for, if he 
has not really renewed his youth, like the eagle, he is, in 
appearance certainly, younger than he was two or three years 

o. But this is not so very wonderful when we come to 
think of it. He comes before the House, maugre all prophecies 
of failure, a successful Minister, with a considerable surplus in hand 
and a capital Budget on the anvil; and all this in spite of the 
dostruction of the cotton manufacture, which was, according to his 
opponents, to disturb all his caloulations and falsify all his sanguine 
aaguries. His opponents gay he is lucky. He, however, knows that 
itis not luck, but the soundness of the principles which he adopted, and 
rejoices therefore. Mr. Disraeli comes before us in deep mourning, 
in deference to the memory, perhaps, of that Welsh lady who, though 
no relation of his, left him £40,000, The right hon. gentleman looked 
sombre as ke walked up the house in this unaccustomed dress, as it 
became him to do who had lost so kind a friend, but | peace | and 
lively too, and as you would expect one to look who had unexpectedly 

ived a bequest that will ra him at once beyond the reach of 
the arrows of fortune. In _ too, there is little or no change. 
Pime touches the right hon. gentleman lightly. He is in his fifty- 
ninth year, but there are as yet no streaks of grey glistening in 
his hair, and he certainly looks younger by ten years than 
he is. John Manners, who sits by his side, looks 
older than Disraeli. His hair is grey, his face is more 
furrowed; but ho is not so old as his colleague by thirteen years, 
Disraeli was born in 1805; Lord John in 1818. But we cannot 
notice any more of the members in detail. Suffice it to say that, 
generally, there is very little change. Time has just tinted all a 
trifle darker—by which we moan, has made them all look a shade 
older, as his manner is from year to year. 

ABSENTEES, 


It is the custom to say when a member dies, ho will be missed in 
the House of Commons. Very few men are, however, really missed 
from that motley crowd. One drops cut, another comes in; and the 
deceased member is as much forgotten in s week as if he had never 
existed. Now and then, however, wo do really, aé we survey the 
House, feel that some one is gone whom we were accustomed to sae, 
Sir George Lewis wo missed for a long time ; and even now, though 
the right hon. Baronet has been dead neasly & year, we cannot cast 
our eye over the Treasury beach without feeling painfully that one 
of its brightest ornaments is gone. We also miss this year the 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


venerable and massive head of Mr. Ellice, the member for Coventry; 
and no wonder, for he had been in the house for torty years and 
more, and, moreover, was a man who contributed in no small degree 
to the character of the assembly. And, now we are on this subject, 
wo may ask where is Mr. Ayrton? He was not present when the 
House opened, nor have we seen him since. Is he abroad ? or ill? 
One thing is clear, he must cither be out of England or tethered at 
home by ill health, or we should certainly have seen his face 
and heard his voice long before this. Our venerable and worthy 
friend Mr. Willidms, the member for Lambeth, is kept at home by ill 
health, which we fear, from all we have learned, is serious. 


THE MOVER OF THE ADDRESS, 

But it is time now to get to business. The first businces, then, our 
readers will say, was the consideration of her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech. But this is not so, ‘he first business—putting 
aside the moving of writs, giving of notices, &c.—which are mere 
preliminaries, is to read a bill pro forma. This is done to assert 
and maintain the right of the House to deliberate before it takes the 
Royal Speech into consideration—an important right handed down 
from ancient times, and jealously guarded, as it ought to be; for 
though it is a weapon somewhat rusty from want of use, and, 
probably, will never be used in real war with the Crown again, it 
may be. At all events, if it never be required as a weapon in future 
wars, it is like an old warrior's sword—a memorial of the past—and 
therefore should not be put away. The mover of the Address on 
this occasion was Lord Richard de Aquila Grosvenor, youngest son 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster. His Lordship is 
very young for such a duty—only twenty-six years old, according 
to Dod—but then he is a Grosvenor—scion of a house with a pedigree 
that goes back far beyond the Norman Conquest to a certain family 
named De Aquila, who held the office of Grosveneur (corru ted now 
to Grosvenor), or Chief Forester, in the Duchy of Normandy ; and, 
moreover, the head of the house of Grosvenor is fabulously rich, so 
rich, men say, that twelve thousand families could live upon his 
annual income, and be fed and clothed far better than our English 
labourers are. Do our readers wonder, then, that Lord Richard, 
young as he is, should have been chosen to move the Address? Lord 
Richard, though thus descended, looked like anything but a Norman 
Knight or Chief Forester, for he is eo small in stature that, but for 
the glitter of the gold lace on his yeomanry-cavalry uniform, he 
would scarcely have been distinguished in the crowd, and we should 
have wondered where his small, pigmy voice came from. His Lord- 
ship, though, goton—‘ got through” perhaps is the better phrase— 
passably well. True, there was not much in his speech; nothing, 
probably, that dne would care to remember. But then his Lordship 
most st did not mean that there should be. Hisobject was to get 
through glibly, without breakdown or even break; and this his Lord- 
ship did. But when he attributed the burning of Kagosima to acci- 
dent, and some dissentient member cried ‘‘Oh!’’ his Lordship paused, 
and it was to be feared for the moment that he would lose the 
thread of his discourse—get off'the line, to use a railway figure; but 
it was only a jerk. His Lordship looked somewhat confused for the 
moment; but a glance at the pdper in his hand started him again, 
and he moved on easily enough to his journey’s end, and was, nodoubt, 
thankful that he had got safely through his perilous undertaking. 

THE SECONDER. 


Mr. Giischen, the seconder of the Address, is altogether another 
man. He was selected for this honour because he is the member for 
the City. Lord Richard represented the aristocratic element, Mr. 
Gischen the commercial. ‘And thus,’’ as was sarcastically said, 
‘honour was done to both our national gods—rank and wealth.” 
Mr. Gischen belongs to an eminent mercantile firm in the City. The 
commodity which the firm deals in, we believe, is money ; but how 
this commodity is manipulated, and by what process money becomes 
prolific and brings forth fruitfully after its kind, is a mystery which 
poor scribblers like us cannot be expected to understand. But Mr. 
Gidschen isnot a mere money-grubber, such as mammonite novelists 
and dramatists delight to describe. He is a gentleman and scholar, has 
been trained at an English University, and has shown us several times 
that he can think clearly and freely, and utter his thoughts per- 
spicuously, if not with the force of the orator natus non sit, or the 


a 


easy grace of a practised speaker. Mr. Gischen’s speech on this | 


occasion was a success, In these formal annual addresses upon the | 1 i 
. | which to found a bill continuing to Sir John Lawrence his pension, 


Royal Speech there is not much seopo for originality. The speaker 
ean do little more than echo the Address which he moves and seconds. 
Ié he can do this with something like life and freshness, and travel 
somewhat out of the customary ruck of platitudes, he achieves as 
much success as can be expected. This Mr. Goschen did, and he 
was rewarded by repeated cheers; and, what is better, the close, 
unfaltering attention of the House. He might have, however, 
spared that fling at certain gentlemen on his left, when he was dis- 
coursing upon that terrible dismay in society—to wit, the existence 


of wide-spread pauperism side by side with enormous wealth. He | 
| to effect a change. 


could suggest no remedy. He should not have sneered at those 
who did. This was the single fault in a speech which was thoughtful 
in conception, and delivered in a style far superior to the common 
run of House of Commons composition. Mr, Gischen wore the 
scarlet dress of a Deputy Lieutenant, which is so bright and 
glaring that Lord Richard looked, when you could see him, like a 
tomtit by the side of a magnificent scarlet-plumaged macaw. 


DISRAELI, 


As soon as Mr, Gischen sat down Mr, Disraeli rose, of course— 
not, however, to notice the speeches just delivered. The leader of 
her Majesty's Opposition never meddles with such small deer as the 
movers and seconders of addresses, He flies at higher game. His 
object was to criticise the Royal Speech and to satirise its authors— 
the members of her Majesty’s Government, and the chief thereof in 
particular. And he was evidently in full feather this night, and 
went to his work with a will, and did it very cleverly. In 
truth, though, his work was not difficult; he had only to harp 
upon the old string, play variations upon the old tune—‘ You 
have no policy.” This was the air upon which the great 
performer ‘‘fantasiaed,’’ if we may use a musical term, 80 plea- 
santly and with such skill, foran hour. Well, we have all heard 
this melody many times before—‘‘No principles, no policy.” 
This song is as familiar to our ears as the tunes of the street 
organs ; nevertheless, we, who are not politicians, do not complain. 
True, originality is desirable; genius that can create is far higher 
than the mere talent of extemporising variations upon an old tune ; 
but, failing the creative genius, it is pleasant to listen to a skilful 
executant of curious variations. And Disraeli is very clever in this 
way ; and wo scarcely ever heard him perform better than he did 
on this occasion, Some of the passages in his speech were very 
characteristic, and worth remembering. This, for example :—‘‘ No 
human sagacity can guard against the unconscious machinations of 
stupidity.” 

PALMERSTON. 

When Disraeli had finished his performance there were loud cries 
for Palmerston, but the experienced campaigner seemed unwilling to 
answer the call. He wanted all his foes to appear in the field, that 
he might settle them with one blow. At length, however, he was 
obliged to got up, or allow the Speaker to put the question, which of 
course he could not do. The noble Lord had nota very difficult duty 
to perform. The burden of his answers to Disraeli was—The right 
honourable gontleman says we have no policy. Why did he not 
chalk out a policy of hisown? The chief value of this speech was 
not shown in the answer to Disraeli, but in the clear statement 
which the speaker gave of the Danish question, and the peaceful 
tone of his ls 

After this thore was nothing to hold the House. Membersrushed 
off to dinner, and soon the speakers had to address themselves 
mainly to empty benches. The only speech worthy of notice was 
one from Mr. Kinglake, which was listened to with profound 
attention. Mr. Kinglake has left his seat under the gallery, where 
he could scarcely be seen, and whence his somewhat weak voice 
could not reach half the members, and now speaks from 9 bench 
~ neo ui de th 

ince the opening night to the time at which we are obliged 
write little has occurred worthy of notice. eo 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 

The Archbishop of York moved for papers in connection with the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. This led to a conversation on the subject, in the 
course of which some of the lay Lords expreszed opinions not very favourable 
to the Com mission. rn 

In reply to a question, 

The TaRD CHANCELLOR said that under the Act of last Session forty 
of the livings late in his gift had been sold, and thirty or forty more were in 
course of negotiation. The highest prices had been realised. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In reply to a question put by Sir L. Palk, Mr. M. GIBSON said that, as 
Denmark had acceded to the Declaration of Paris, he apprehended that 
British goods in Prussian ships seized by Danish cruisers would not be con- 
demned as prize of war. 

THE ADDRESS.—STATE OF IRELAND, 

On the report of the Address being brought up, Mr. WHITESIDE commented 
on the omission of all mention of Ireland from the Royal Speech. He 
described the condition of the agricultural class there as being fearful; 
pointed to the drain from emigration ; and implored the Government to do 
something to stanch the bleeding wounds of that country. 

Sir R. PEEL said things were not sobad in Ireland as they had been repre- 
sented, and that, in fact, the country was recovering from the depression under 
which it had been labouring for the last two or three years, 

Mr, BENTINCK went into foreign affairs, and declared that all the dis- 
turbances on the Continent were caused by the development of Liberal 
principles. He wailed over the defenceless state of England and snubbed 
Mr. Disraeli for having talked of “ bloated armaments.” 

Mr. WHITE commented upon the bombardment of Kagosima and con- 
demned it. He also lamented the absence of all mention of reform from 
the Speech. 

Mr. O'HAGAN defended the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had been 
assailed by Mr. Whiteside; and, several other members having spoken, the 
report was received and the Address ordered to be presented to her Majesty. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Their Lordships sat for a few minutes, but no business of importance was 
transacted. —— 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

DENMARK AND GERMANY. 

In reply to questions from Lord Robert Cecil, 

Lord PALMERSTON stated that her Majesty’s Government had remon- 
strated with the Prussian and Austrian Governments on the steps taken by 
them both in Holstein and Schleswig in reference to the proclamation of the 
Duke of Augustenburg, such proceedings being utterly inconsistent with 
the good faith which ought to have been observed by those Covern- 
ments, admitting, as they did, the binding nature of the Treaty of 
1852, by which they were bound to acknowledge the King of Denmark 
as King of those States, and inconsistent with the declaration that 
they will maintain the integrity of the kingdom of Denmark, The 
Prussian Government had stated that they disapproved of the proceedings in 
Schleswig, and orders had been issued from Berlin to put matters right. 
With regard to Holstein, that duchy was occupied by troops acting under the 
authority of the Diet, and therefore not under immediate authority of the 
King of Prussia, The Prussian Government had not denied the positive 
declaration that they intended to abide by the Treaty of 1852. The meaning 
of the despatch read the other night was not very clear, but the conclusion 


| of it implied that, whatever question might arise, the Prussian and Austrian 


Governments were prepared to discuss those measures in concert with the 
other parties to that treaty. It was alleged in Berlin that if resistance were 
made in Schleswig it would lead to war, and that war put an end to treaties, 
That was a most preposterous doctrine, and, if it were once established, any 
strong Power which had an inconvenient treaty with a weak Power would 
have nothing to do to free itseif from that engagement but to make an 
unprovoked and unjustifiable attack, and then to say war had broken out, 
and that therefore they were free from the engagement, That was a 
doctrine which no Government which had any respect for itself would 
maintain. The Prussian Government. however, since the adoption of these 
measures had informed her Majesty's Government that it will abide by the 
Treaty of 1852, and will maintain the integrity of the kingdom of Denmark. 
REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

In reply to Mr. Bentinck, 

Lord PALMERSTON said there would be no reduction of our military force 
this year, except such as was renderei possible by the change in reference to 
the Ionian Islands. With respect to our taking part in the Danish war, he 
declined to prophesy about the future. 7 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, 
In Committee of the whole House, Sir C. Wood moved a resolution on 


although he had been appointed Viceroy of India, 
agreed to. 


The resolution was 


NEW BILLS. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to make free of duty malt intended to be used for feeding cattle. The malt 
so to be used must be made in a separate kiln and mixed with linseed. After 
some discussion leave was given to introduce the bill. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then moved for leave to introduce a 
bill to amend the law as to the collection of the land tax, the assessed taxes 
and the income tax. He docs not propose to meddle with the commissioners, 
nor at present with the assessors. But in regard to the collectors he wishes 
The Board of Inland Revenue is to be empowered to an- 
nounce to the boards of commissioners of any county that it intends to take 
the collection of the taxes into its own hands. If not more than one third 
of the boardse =mnussioners object the Board of Inland Revenue will take 


the collect n. , however, more than one third object the collection will 
— as. sent. After some discussion leave was given to introduce 
e . 


Sir G 4REY moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend th Fy 
to th onfinement of criminal lunatics. He entered at —e Nag 
state + of the whole of the proceedings in the case of Townle 
and y. .uicated what had been done by himseif. The alterations he propiens 
to make in the law will prevent the mere agent of a prisoner from obtainin, 
a certificate of his insanity. The visiting justices alone can move in the 
matter, and the examination directed by them must be conducted by properly 
aera = oe In cases where a certiticate of insanity is given the 
ome Secre' will have power to order a furthe: i 
— the insanity of the pina, “a eeguenanaiaca: 
n interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. Macdonogh, 
Sir G. Bowyer, Sir B. Leighton, Mr. Bright, Sir J. Pakington’ be — 
took part. Finally, leave was given to bring in the bill. t 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Wis iat oka seagull AND DENMARK. 
e Earl of MALMESBURY as whether the Gove: 
any guarantee from Austria and Prussia that they wold recast ote. 
as soon as the Constitution of November was withdrawn: and, fi rtbe . 
whether it was held that the Treaty of 1852 was considered binain 0 the 
two Powers, although a state of war had been brought about, Hee stored 
at some length into the subject, and declared that the Governm A had 
allowed it to slide from a European to a mere German question. Sr 
Earl RuSSELL said that her Majesty's Government had alwa 8 regarded 
the question of Schleswig as one of European interest, and fa of local 
importance only. They had not received any guarantee from ‘Austria 
and Prussia that their troops would evacuate the duchies 
as the common Constitution had been revoked: but her Maj ae 
Government could not consider that a treaty te which ite : 
great German Powers, with Great Britain, France, Russia, and Swelen, 
were parties, could be abrogated by any outbreak of war between Denmark. 
and Austria and Prussia. In reply to our applications at Berlin, w ’ 
informed by the Government of Prussla that their demands u a Denieark 
were based upon the Treaty of 1852, which the intearia f the 
Danish monarchy, and that the King of Prussia did not intend to de art fro: 
it. It was intended at that time to occupy Schleswig, and it was al ~~ rfectly. 
well known that the Danes would resist; therefore, to sa that these 
assurances were given at a time of peace, and subsequent} nos a 1 
and void by an act of war then contemplated and carried oat next @ bane 
too frivolous for any Government to maintain, Austria and P; - bacon 
bound by the Treaty of London to the other signataries who had'con tracted 
with them, and her Majesty's Government had read tho declarati met h 
Powers as admitting their responsibility in this respect, ee 
THE ALABAMA, 
= — toa bergen from the Earl of Derby, 
arl RUSSELL that Mr. Adama, the F 
of St. James's, had not presented to him the panera Seward ith 
respect to the depredations of the Alabama, although it would : Serer e 
copy of it had been progented to the Federal Congress, “nes 
NAVAL ART ¥ 
a oo Fagen ym of Viscount Haste iy 
‘he Duke of SOMERSET gave an e: 4 been 
taken to provide the Royal Navy bere nines ‘which hed 
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HOUSE OF COMMoNs 
; MANY AND EN} K 7 
In reply to Mr. PEACOCKE and Mr, DisRARLle ; 


Lord PALMERSTON said the Goyernment had received no account of 8 
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ating ay te dissatisfaction felt at the retreat of the army from the Dann® 


e put down. His Lordship repeated in substance the answe™ 
ee ie Prusso-Austrian occupation of Schleswig which Earl Russel 
Reto the Earl of Malmesbury in the House of Lords, . 

e Some discussion then ensued as to the | presentation of papers relating to 
the Dano-German question—Mr. 8. Fitzgerald, Mr. Disraeli, and other | 

embers of the Opposition ex pressing dissatisfaction at the delay which had 
~ surred in the production of the papers in question. Ultimately, the Premier 
seine Mr. Layard promised that all possible expedition should be nsed in | 
preparing and printing the documents bearing upon the Schleswig-Holstein 
quenuion THE BURNING OF KAGOSIMA, 

Mr, BUXTON then moved:—* That this House, while only imputing to 
Admiral Kuper # misconception of the duty imposed on him, deeply regrets | 
the burning of the town of Kagosima, as being contrary to those usages of 
war which prevail among civilised nations, and to which it is the duty and 
poliey of this country to adhere, In the course of a long speech he 


‘emanded that the House should clear itself irom all complicity with the 


a AYTOUN seconded the motion, and denounced the conduct of the British | 
merchants in Japan very strongly. He denied that the burning of Kagosima | 
was accidental. 

Mr. LONGFIELD moved the omission from the resolution of the words, 
“while only imputing to Admiral Kuper a misconception cf the duty 
imposed on him.” He contended that the Admiral had simply carried out 
the instructions given to him, and that the blame ought to rest on Earl 
aire v HAY also deprecated any blame being cast on Admiral Kuper, as did 
Admiral Walcott. 

Lord STANLEY blamed the conduct of the Government in the matter. 

‘A long debate followed, which ended in the previous question, moved by 
Lord Palmerston, being carried by 164 to 85 votes. The original motion 


was therefore dropped. 


THURSDAY, FEB. ll. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE CONFEDERATE RAMS AT BIRKENHEAD, 

In answer to the Earl of Derby, 

Earl RUSSELL stated the facts connected with the building and detention 
of the rams at Liverpool; but declined, in accordance with the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown, to produce the correspondence which had 
passed between the Government, the American Minister, and other parties 


on the subject. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 
On the motion of Earl GRANVILLE, a Select Committee was appointed to 
eonsider the best method of dealing with the metropolitan railway bills 
which are to be introduced during the present Session. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
COLONEL CRAWLEY. 

Colonel GILPIN asked the Under-Secretary of State for War whether, con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances attending the trial of Colonel Crawley, 
and the failure of the evidence against him, it was the intention of the War 
Department to recommend that his expenses should be paid ? 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON said the case had been considered, and all 
such expenses as were usually paid in such cases should be paid. His 
journey from India, his living here, and all his witnesses here had been paid. 
The only expenses he incurred which could not be paid were those connected 
with the legal expenses. 

BANK ACTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

This bill, the object of which is to allow the issue of notes in place of 
lapsed notes in Scotland, passed through Committee. It provides that the | 
banks of Sootland shall be allowed to issue £337,000 on making a payment 
to the State of 2%, or £2 7s. 6d. per cent, they being relieved, however, from | 
a payment of 84d. per cent for stamp duties. 

REVOCATION OF THE DANISH CONSTITUTION, 

In reply to Sir H. Verney, : : 

Mr. LAYARD said that her Majesty's Government had given no guarantee | 
to Austria and Prussia that the Constitution of November should be revoked 
so far as Schleswig was concerned, as that was a matter the Rigsrad alone | 
could settle. 


DURHAM.—Mr. John Henderson, Liberal, has been elected without oppo- 
sition to fill the seat vacant by the death of Sir W. Atherton. 

TEWKESBURY.— Mr. John Reginald Yorke, Conservative, has been returned 
without opposition. 


WINCHESTER.—Mr. Thomas Willis Fleming, Conservative, has been chosen | 


to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late Sir James East. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE, the veteran lady astronomer, now in her eighty-second 
year, has just finished a scientific work of great labour and importance. 

Tuk RAILWAY BILLS PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT THIS SESSION ask 
authority for new companies to construct 2264 miles, and existing com- 
panies 835 miles—in all 3099 miles of new railroads, There are also sixty- 
six miles of deviation lines proposed. 

A PRINTER’S ERROR.—A ludicrous blunder appears in a Ripon paper, 
caused by a line which properly belonged to a meeting report having been 
accidentally placed between two announcements of births. The record read 


as follows :—** On the 3rd instant, at Ellington, the wife of Mr. Terry, school- | 


master, of ason. He spoke indistinctly, but was understood to say that, on 
the 5th instant, at Bond-gate, Ripon, the wife of Mr. Joseph Lonsdale, tailor, 
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t Copenhagen. On the contrary, they had heard that riots which | 


of a daughter. 


ACCIDENT AT THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AT WESTMINSTER.—A shocking | 


aveident took place on Tuesday at the works of the new Government offices 
now erecting at Downing-street. The supports which sustained a 
“traveller” —that ponderous machine which runs along a tramway high in 
air at the erection of most great buildings—gave way, and the machine with 
its supports fell to the ground, overbalancing in their fall several men, who 
were taken up and removed in a shockingly bruised state to the Westminster 
Hospital. 

Tue CoMET.—The new comet is gradually emerging from the solar rays 
in order to become visible to the naked eye for a few nights. Its distance 
from the sun which, on the 27th of December last, was 29,469,000 leagues, 
was 43,000,000 leagues on the 10th inst. Its velocity is about ninety times 
that of a cannon ball at the moment it leaves the mouth of the piece— 
namely, about 950,000 leagues per day, but it is constantly decreasing. On 
the 18th of Febrwary it will have fallen to 860,000 leagues, and about the 
middle of August, 1890, when it will pass through its aphelion, it will be 
20,000 leagues. 


FIRE AT HILLFIELD HALL, WARWICK.—One of those ancient manorial | 


buildings which are the pride of the county of Warwick has been destroyed by 
tire. Hillfield Hall is well known to the antiquaries of Warwickshire as a 
fine specimen of the good old homesteads of Old England. It was a building 
of the most pure Elizabethan style of architecture, and is said to have been 
built in the year 1576, There isa tradition, and by many believed to be true, 
that “ Good Queen Bess,” when on her journey to pay her memorable visit 
to Kenilworth Castle, passed a night in a room in the house, The room in 
which Elizabeth slept, or was suppoged to have slept, could at any time have 
been shown to the curious or the antiquarian lover of such traditions. 
The glories of the old hall have, however, now departed, and nothing remains 
but the remembrance of what the place has been. About four years ago the 
hall was completely restored, at an expense of about £3000, 

IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA.—By a return of the chief emigration agent 
of Canada it appears that the number of persons who arrived in that 
province during the past Pred was 19,419, comprising 7679 male and 
5215 female adults, 4236 children between the ages of one and twelve, 
and 982 infants. Of the immigrants 4830 were English, 5508 Irish, 
5949 Scotch, 3347 Germans and Prussians, and 2085 other foreigners. 
The male immigrants comprised 2198 farmers, 3147 labourers, 2098 
mechanics, 10 professional men, 23 domestic servants, and 203 clerks and 
traders. Compared with the previous year, there was a decrease of 2757 
Turopean immigrants, notwithstanding which the number of settlers had 
been materially increased by the arrival of about 5000 persons from the 
United States, who have become permanent residents in Western Canada. 
Instances occurred of persons who, having been allured to the United States 
by offers of higher wages, returned to the colony and resumed the employ- 
ment they had abandoned. 

DELUSIVE PROSPERITY IN AMERICA.—Mr, M‘Oulloch, the Comptroller. 
of the Federal Currency, has addressed to the officers of the new national 
banks a cautionary circular in relation to the management of their insti- 
tations, in which he says :—" Bear constantly in mind, although the loyal 
ier appear superficially to be in a prosperous condition, that such is not 
the fact. 
rebellion of unexampled fierceness and magnitude, and is constantly draining 
the country of its labouring and producing population, and diverting its 
mechanical industry from works of permanent value to the construction 
of implements of warfare; while cities are crowded and the country is to 
the same extent depleted, and waste and extravagance prevail as they never 
before prevailed in the United States, the nation, whatever may be the external 
indications, is not prospering. 
necessity, and must be prosecuted for the preservation of the Government, 
ho matter what may be its cost ; but the country will unquestionably be the 
poorer every day it is continued, ‘i he seeming prosperity of tie loyal States 
1s owing mainly to the large expeniiture of the Government, and the redun- 
dant currency which there expen/itures seem to render necessary. Keep 
Ciese facts constantly in mind, and manage the affairs of your respective 
tanks with a perfect consciousness that the apparent prosperity of the 
eountry will be proved to be unreal when the war is closed, if not before ; 
tnd be prepared, by careful management of the trust committed to you, to 
help to save the nation from a financial collapse, instead of Jending your 
iutiuence to make it more certain and more severe. 


That, while the Government is engaged in the suppression of a | 


The war in which we are involved is a stern | 
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THEATRICAL SUTTEES. 

THE Lord Chamberlain acted with commendable promptitude 
in inviting a deputation of the metropolitan managers of 
theatres to explain by what precautions it would be feasible 
to prevent a repetition of such an accident as that by which 
an unfortunate dancing-girl was recently burned to death, 
and also to ascertain the practicable means of egress of 
audiences attempting suddenly to leave the playhouses, This 
act on the part of his Lordship was one tending in some 
degree to reassure the public. We can scarcely, however, 
consider the result to have been as successful as might have 
been wished, 

All the managers appear to have replied to the same 
effect in answer to the questions addressed to them as to 
the preventive measures practicable for the safety of the ballet- 
girls, Nothing can be done but what is done at present, and 
experience has shown this to be insufficient, Anti-flamma- 
tory solutions are useless, because the iadies will not apply 
them, All lights are said to be properly fenced, and the corps 
de ballet is expressly forbidden to approach them within certain 
limite, It is true the prohibition has been disregarded, and 
with fatal results; but for this, of course, the managers would 
hold the victims alone to be blamable, The new regulations 
drawn up by Lord Sydney may perhaps have some effect—that 
is, if they are properly carried out, ‘The Chamberlain’s 
hint as to the probability of a verdict of manslaughter, in the 
case of a future fatality, may perhaps be not altogether with- 


| out effect. 


There remains yet this question: Is it absolutely necessary 
for the recreation of the public that poor girls should be placed 
in such situations that feminine weakness, forgetfulness, or 
even obstinacy should expose them to one of the most horrible 
and agonising of deaths? This is really the question at issue, 
If the dancers will approach the fatally accessible flame, why 
should it not be removed beyond their reach? During the 
whole past history of the Knglish stage we believe that no 
human being was ever roasted alive in front of an audience 
until about some score years since, Our ancestors had their 
theatrical enjoyments, nevertheless—in spectacle, burlesque, 
pantomime, and even, more recently, ballet. The greatest 
danger lies in those elaborate combinations called trans- 
formation scenes, a kind of exhibition not only painful 
and dangerous to the performers but actually offensive 
to educated taste, There, amid a b'aze of gaslight, tinsel, and 
colour, lightly-attired young women appear, some fixed in 
position by concealed iron rods, others dangling ia unnatural 
attitudes, suspended by ropes, Little children, dazed and halt- 


| stifled, swing awkwardly, fastened to wires, or recline upon slender 


supports at perilous heights, above boards strewn with perforated 
gaspipes, hidden behind cut-pieces, The atmosphere of the 
“Bowera of Blessedness” is that of an oven—of an oven 
reeking with vile gaseous exhalations and deleterious products 
of combustion, And when the curtain falls upon such a 
scene the poor creatures hurry to their rooms, dress hastily, 
and rush out into the cold piercing blast of winter to trudge 
home, it may be, through rain, frost, sleet, or snow, All 


this for a pittance, in most cases, upon which none but 


| 
| 


economy reduced to the verge of pauperism would suffice 
to maintain existence. The “liberal and enterprising ” 
manager, as he rolls homeward, or to his club, in his well- 
appointed brougham, regards only the plaudits of the house, 
and reflects how much better this sort of thing pays 
than wit, humour, or poetry, necessitating the engagement of 
clever and accomplished actors, It is in vain for these gentle- 
men to attempt to cast the blame upon a public taste which 
they themselves have laboured to vitiate, or to urge that | 
nothing more than has been already done can be effected by | 
their ingenuity. Something more must be done, The danger 
must be rendered not only remote, but impossible, If any 
reenes can only be rendered effective by contrivances perilous 
to human life, such scenes must be excluded altogether, Let | 
is be but once and for all resolved that no flame shall be 
employed in a theatre within the possibility of contact with | 
female attire, and the ingenuity of the mechanist will 
have to be exerted to overcome the new obstacle, as it 
has done others far greater, The task of increasing 
precautions sgainst fire would be comparatively easy, The 
clumsy resource of pails of water behind the wings, 
where they are in everybody's way, aud whence they 
are constantly removed until no one knows where they are to 
be found, might be discarded for that of vessels sunk below 
the level of the stage, and immediately accessible by the 


removal of a covering, The ballet might be taught and re- ' 
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O Times. }taucht, until the instruction became part of their received 


drill, that a!l the women should fly from their sister in peril 
from fire, and that any member to whose apparel flame might 
be communicated shonld at once sink upon her knees, when 


_ the blaze would be comparatively innocuous, and almost 


instantaneously extinguishable, But, after all, these would be 
but palliatives for an acknowledged evil, which ought on no 
account, uot even for the profit of managers or the yratifi- 
cation of unthinking audiences, to be allowed to exist for a 
single hour, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES will hold levées on behalf of the Queen at 
St. James's Palace, on Wednesday, March 2, and on Saturday, March 12. 

THE DUCHESS OF BRABANT is in a condition likely to add fresh strength 
to the Belgian dynasty by the birth of another scion to the Royal House. 

_THE LATE DUKE OF CLEVELAND has left Mr. Morgan Vane (a young 
distant relative) residuary legatee, which is, in effect, a bequest to him of 
about half a million of money. 

THE ROYAL SPEECH on opening the Session of Parliament was trans- 
mitted to Paris by five wires. The work was accomplished in six minutes, 
although the document contained 1050 words, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES has conferred upon Colonel the Hon. Sir C. 
Beaumont Phipps, K.C.B., the honorary appointment of Secretary, Cham- 
berlain and Receiver-General, and Keeper of the Signet of his Royal Highness 
as Prince and Steward of Scotland. 

AT A BALL recently given by Prince Borghese at Rome, the Princess 
Massimo lost a diamond bracelet worth, it is said, 400,000f., and no trace of 
it has since been found. 

LIEUTENANT WALTER LANDOR DICKENS, second son of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, died at Calcutta on the 31st of December last. 

MAJOR GORDON, who is commanding a force in the Chinese service, is a 
son of Major-General Gordon, of Southampton. 

THE EstiMATED Cost OF CLOTHING for the Federal army during the 
next fiscal year is 58,000,000 dollars. 

THE CONFEDERATE GENERAL MACGRUDER is reported to have passed 
through Southampton a few days ago. 

A COAL-MINE has been discovered on the territory of the Beni Ménasser 
tribe, in the military circle of Cherchel, Algeria. 

OVER £12,000 have been furnished by benevolent individuals during the 
meni of January in reply to appeals made through the columns of the 

anes, 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY at Kagosima by the British bombard- 
ment is estimated at £1,000,000, and 1500 persons were killed, 


HARKINS, a Captain in a Pennsylvania regiment, has been cashiered for 
picking the pocket of a comrade. 


THE VEN. JOHN West, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, has been 
unanimously elected Dean of St. Patrick's, 

NEGOTIATIONS have been opened with a view to a commercial treaty 
between Sweden and France, and with every chance of being brought to a 
succes -ful conclusion. 

The Turkish Government is going to constitute a new Tribunal of Com- 
mercial Arbitration at Constantinople, with three judges, English, French, 
and German. 

THE MODEL OF A YACHT BUILT IN 1558 FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH, and 
i soune preservation, is in possession of Mr. Brown, of Deptford Dock- 
y 

A NEW STEAM-WHISTLE (to arouse workmen), 6ft. high and 15in, in 
diameter, has been erected on Colt’s revolver-factory, in Hartford, Connecticut. 

THE DEBATES IN THE CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON have become so 
uninteresting that the New York newspapers ceased to publish them, and 
one paper says it will not do so unless reported gratis and their insertion 
paid for. 

THE QUINQUENNIAL PRIZE of 1000 thalers in gold, founded in 1844, for 
the best work on the history of Germany, has been this year awarded to M. 
Haeusser for his history of that country since the death of Frederick the 
Great, 

SEVEN OF THE FLOWERY LAND PIRATES have been condemned to the 
gallows for murder, and one—Carlos—to penal servitude for scuttling the 
ship. The 22nd inst. has been fixed on for the execution. 

TRE TEMPERATURE was so low at Suez in January that ice was formed— 
& phenomenon never seen there before, and which greatly astonished the 
inhabitants. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI AND THE KING OF ITALY, who are in perfect 


| accord, are said to be so confident of the spread of war in the spring that a 


arranged, for which a famous 


descent on the coast of Dalmatia is —- 
under Garibaldi, has already 


English volunteer, who has , before servi 
received his commission. 

THE CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY COMPANY jhave determined to erect in 
front of their station in the Strand an Eleanor cross, as nearly as possible 
like that which once stood at the “ village” of Charing, and which gave name 
to the locality. 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, who recently assaulted a lady in a carriage on the 
Great Western Railway, has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, a 
fine of £25, and to find sureties to keep the peace. , 

THE CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN CORNWALL approaches 100,000 loads 
a year and involves an expenditure for Norway timber alone of nearly 
£200,000, Large quantities of American timber are also used, in which it is 
estimated there is an annual expenditure of £40,000, 


| THE CONFEDERATE CRUISER FLORIDA, under the command of Captain 
Mafiit, left Brest on Tuesday night, in the midst of a dense fog, on a cruize, 
The United States’ war-steamer Kearsage, on being apprised of the Florida's 
sailing, stood out to sea the same night, 


TuE CopyYRiGuT of Goethe's, Schiller’s, Wieland’s, and Herder’s works 
coming to a close on the 9th of November, 1867, the Saxe- Weimar Govern- 
ment has proposed to the Diet of the Germanic Confederation at Frankfort 
to lengthen its duration for another ten years, 


Tue VOLUNTEERS of the metropolis and neighbourhood have determined 
to have a field-day on Easter Monday. t is proposed that the manwuvres 
shall take place on a large tract of land known as Blackheath and Farley- 
heath, about three miles from Guildford. 


A MEMORIAL was some time ago presented to Government, with the con- 
currence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the bench of Bishops, praying 
that the diocese of Exeter should be divided and Cornwall erected into a 
separate sce. This, however, Sir George Grey has declined to recommend, 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON is reported to have said to the group of Mar- 
shals and Generals with whom he was conversing at a late ball at the 
Tuileries, ‘‘1t appears that they have begun to exchange cannon-shots in the 
North. Let them go on, gentlemen—let them goon. It is no affair of ours : 
our policy should be non-intervention.” 


THE TELEGRAPHIC LINE BETWEEN OMSK AND IRKUTZEK is now finished 
The first despatches sent from the latter town on Dec. 21, at noon, were 
received at St. Petersburg the same day at half-past eight in the evening. 
having traversed the enormous distance of 5750 versts (820 German miles), 
A letter from Irkutzk takes twenty-four days to arrive at St, Petersburg. 


THE STEAMER MAGNETIC, bound from Belfast to Liverpool, came into 
collision off Belfast Lough, on Saturday night last, with the schooner Frazer, 
belonging to Campbeltown, Isle of Man. The steamer struck the schooner 
straight between the bows and almost cut her in two. The Frazer sunk 
immediately, and two of the crew were drowned, 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose of inviting the officers and 
members of the Royal English Opera to become subscribers to a testimonial 
intended for presentation to Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison on their 
approaching retirement from the management of the Royal English Opera, 
over which they have jointly presided during eight seasons, 


THE FIRST RAILROAD MADE IN RUSSIA was that between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, 400 miles in length. It was made by an American firm, and 
they ran it for the Russian Government for twelve years, for which 
were paid 2,500,000 roubles per annum. This firm, it is said, netted out of 


| their Russian contracts 30,000,000 silver roubles, 


A LINE OF STEAMERS has just been established between Honfleur and 
Littlehampton, for the purpose of placing the Western Railway of France in 
communication with the Brighton, South Coast, and Western lines. These 
vessels have already begun running, and will in future leave Honfleur and. 


| Littlehampton twice a week. 


The Paris (harivari publishes a caricature representing a huge cauldron 
placed on a blazing fire, and entitled “The Germanic Confederation.” 
Austria and Prussia are sitting on the lid and trying with all their faree to 
keep it down, but it has already risen at one side, and a number of small 
personages are seen below heaving it gradually up. An inscription nnder- 
neath declares that the boiling pot no longer respects the pressure on the 
cover. 

A YOUNG LADY WAS SKATING a few days ago in the centre 
part of Lochend, Scotland, in company with two gentlemen, when tbe ice 
broke and all three went down. The gentlemen managed to scramble out 
and the lady, who was left in the hole, was buoyed up by her crinoline, She. 
was ultimately rescued from her perilous position by means of ropes, 


and deepest 
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PRINCE FREDERICK 

CHARLES OF PRUSSIA, 

Tur Princes of the Royal 
house of Prussia have not for 
many years had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing actual war- 
like operations; and, as mijho 
be expected in the descendants 
of Frederick the Great, they 
have eagerly availed themselves 
of the war with Denmark to 
participate in a little active ser- 
vice in the field. The Prince of 
Prussia accompanies the army 
of Marshal von Wrangel, and 
his cousin, Prince Frederick 
Charles, commands an army 
corps which has hitherto acted 
as the advanced guard of the 
Pruseian force in Schleswig- 
Holstein, and at the head of 
which the Prince fought 
the first action of the 
war —that at Missunde, of 
which some details will be 
found in another column. Prince 
Frederick Charles's generalship 
in that action has been some- 
what blamed, and to his de- 
fective leadership the repulse his 
troops sustained has been at- 
tributed. However this may be, 
his Royal Highness’s notion of 
the manner in which soldiers 
ought to be addressed seems 
somewhat juvenile—at least if 
we may judge by the following 

roclamation which he pub- 
ished on assuming the com- 
mand of the army corps which 
he leads, which reads more like 
the language of a schoolmaster 
to his pupils than of a General 
to his army; but perhaps, as 
the Prussian soldiers in Schler- 
wig are said to be mostly 
— men, the tone of Prince 
‘rederick Charles's address may 
not be so inappropriate to them 
as it appears to us :— 

** Soldiers !—When the King 
intrusted me with the command 
of this army corps, he ordered 
me expressly to state to you that 
he confidently expects every one 
of you to do your duty under all 
circumstances. When marching 
hither through foreign towns and 
villages, the inhabitants, not 
knowing you, were at first dis- 
posed to fear and suspect you; 
but your quiet conduct and 
amicable disposition soon opened 
their hearts towards you, and 
— for you not only good 

ood and quarters, but you parted 
as friends where you were first 
received as unweloome guests, 
That isthe right way to make 
the name of Prussia beloved and 
respected. Continue to conduct 
yourselves in the same manner 
in the country we are come to 
liberate. Let me tell you that 
the honour of the Prussian arms 
consists, not only in achieving 
victories, but pardoning the van- 
) eg That is the doctrine of 
hriet, and it is impossible for a 
od Christian te bea bad soldier. 
ith the Danes the Prussian 
neme has a good sound. How 
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satisfactory it is to be able to 
inspire even our enemies with 
respect for us! Soldiers! Ina 
fow days we shall know for cer- 
tain if we are to have peace or 
war. Should the second Danish 
war commence, we shall find our 
progress opposed by formidable 
defensive works and broad sheets 
of water and ice. But these 
hindrances will only serve to 
give you a better opportunity of 
displaying your indomitable 
courage and zeal. We shall 
surmount all difficulties, and 
none of them will be able to 
stop our advance longer than is 
absolutely required. Do notthose 
hindrances conceal the enemy 
that is accustomed to fly at 
the approach of our regiments ? 
Well, then, let us search for 
that enemy, cut off his retreat, 
and destroy his ranks. After 
these successes you will not let 
him stop to take breath, but 
follow him incessantly before he 
has time to seek the shelter of 
his islands. You will, there- 
fore, have to perform some 
fatiguing forced marches, after 
which you will be rewarded by 
repose in good quarters, honours 
and promotion, and the inward 
satisfaction of having done your 
duty with a good conscience. 
For the first time during the 
last fifty years we find the 
Austrians fighting at our 
side, Let us _ heartily ro- 
new our former comradeship 
with these brave warriors. 
What « noble race of emulation 
we have to run with them! But 
in our own ranks the men of 
Brandenburg and those of West- 
phalia will nobly compete with 
each other for the prize of 
honour by their deeds of bravery 
and heroism. Men of Branden- 
burg! I know you well, and you 
knowme. More I need not say. 
Westphalians! We do not know 
each other yet, but so much the 
better, for a more golden oppor- 
tunity for quickly appreciating 
and respecting each other could 
never offer itself, We all fol- 
low the same black and white 
standard, and we obey one and 
the same King, who has told us 
that he confidently expects us 
all to do our duty. And, with 
the assistance of the Almighty, 
we will do so. Long live the 
King—hurrah !”’ 

The Prince, of whose career 
we offer the following brief 
notice, was born on the 20th of 
March, 1828, and is the only son 
of Prince Charles of Prussia. 
Public attention was first 
directed to Prince Frederick 
Charles in the year 1848, when 
he served in the campaign in 
Schleswig, holding the rank of 
Captain in the army commanded 
by General Von Wrangel. In 
that campaign ho displayed 
great personal courage, and at 
the storming of the Dannewerk 
hs was in the foremost ren's 
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of the assailants, though atedly entreated by the General not 
to expose himself too Pooklousty. to the enemy's fire. He also took 
part in the engagement at Duppel on the 5th of June in the same 
year, 


of Baden, holding the rank of Major, attached to the Staif of 


849) Pri ‘rederick served in the campaign | i t 
See Che ae ee oe | tragedian, to take part in tho festival performances, with which 


| 


his uncle, then Prince of Prussia, and now King William I.; but | 


the peace which followed the close of the campaign suspended for a 
time his active services. Being an especial favourite of King 
Frederick William IV., the Prince passed with comparative rapidity 


through those grades of promotion in the Prussian army which are | 


but slowly reached, even by officers of illustrious birth ; and at the 
time of the King’s death he held the rank of Major-General and 
Commander of a Division. In the year 1854 Prince Frederick 
Charles was united in marriage to Princess Maria Anna, daughter 
of Duke Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau. Three daughters are the fruit 
of this union. ; 

The accession’ of King William to the throne of Prussia gave 
renewed impetus to the energies of Prince Frederick Charles. He is 
now one of the heads of the Prussian military party, but without 
seeking to assume any political importance; on the contrary, his 


devotion to military affairs and the absorption of his mind in the | 
study of strategical and tactical science, naturally withdrew him | 


from the arena of politics. As a military writer, Prince Frederick 
Charles has earned some distinction. He is the author of an essay 
on the French military system, which, unfortunately, it was deemed 
advisable to suppress, owing solely to an inadvertence on the 
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blood as could be engendered by a vast mass of conceit put into 
active motion, the Hepworth-Dixonians—that gallant band of 
Shakspeareanishionors, are quiet for a while. This time it is the 
Stratford-on-Avon committee who have made a blunder. 

The Stratford Committee very properly asked Mr. Phelps, the 


request Mr. Phelps complied, saying that, as his ongagement com- 
pelled him to appear at Drury Lano Taeatro on the 23rd, he could 
not actin Stratford on that night. To this the committee replied 
that the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew would see him on the subject of the 
dramatic arrangements. So far so good; but the Rev. J. 0, M. 
Bellew did not sea or communicate with Mr. Phelps for a month. 
When the reverend gentleman did see or communicate with the 
eminent actor he asked him to appear as Iachimo, in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
on the 26th, the night on which it had been originally intended to 
a, BA acer the character of Hamlet, as Mr. Phelps believed, 
to played by Mr. Phelps. Then the Rev. J. O. M. Bellew in- 
formed the eminent tragedian that Hamlet was to be performed by 
Mr. Fechter. Macbeth and Othello were entirely at Mr. Phelps’s 
service, but Hamlet was especially destined for Mr. Fechter, for- 
merly of the Vaudeville and Historique theatres, Paris. To this 
Mr. Phelps refused gonsent. Hamlet or nothing! ies 
Mr. Phelps then wrote the sort of letter that all men write in 
anger, and that wiso mon keep in their blotting-pads and do not 
put into the post-oflice: a letter in which he said that he has “ pro- 
duced worthily ” thirty-four of Shakspeare’s plays, and that he 


| claims the right of being the first man to be considered in a 


part of the publisher; otherwise, the soundness of the military | 


principles expounded in this essay would doubtless have com- 


manded earnest attention beyond the limits of Prussia, or even of | 


Germany. The new organisation of the Prussian army, together 
with his high appointments, have enabled Prince Frederick Charles 
to give pov ck ag practical application to his own military ideas. 
Latterly, since the reopening of the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
he has been in opposition to the Bismarck Ministry, and has been 
regarded as the head of a Prussian war party, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 
I near whispers abroad of a new cheap daily paper, with some 
striking features of novelty about it which must command the 
publio attention. Its politics are to be liberal, and the intention of 


demonstration in honour of our great poet. 

Now, in this matter each party has acted with exactly that 
amount of right and wrong which breeds ali the quarrels in this 
quarrelsome world. The committee were right in requesting Mr. 
Phelps to assist in the Tercentenary performances, wrong in their 
choice of the Rev. J. 0. M. Bellew as their representative ; 
not that the Rev. J. ©. M. Bellew is not an ardent admirer 
of Shakspeare and an active member of a committee desirous to 
do our poet honour, but because his admiration of the talents of Mr. 


| Fechter made him unconscious of the slight which he was putting 
| upon certainly the best Shakspearean actor we have upon our stage ; 


its conductors, in sporting language, is ‘‘to run Mr. Gladstone for 
| critics and too partial friends force him into a disagreeable position. 
Something should be allowed for Mr. Phelps’s incautious letter. 


the premiership,”’ I am told. 
I have been much amused by a correspondence between Mr, 


Cobden and Mr. Thornton Hunt, of the Daily Telegraph, just | 
‘world. Blank verse and applause from the gallery are apt to fly to 


rinted as an appendix to the collected correspondence between the 
ster gentleman and Mr. Delane. It is pretty generally admitted 
now that Mr. Delane came out battered and bruised from the 
encounter, and Mr. Thornton Hunt, the mouthpiece of the mythic 
editor of the Zeleyraph, seems to have fared, if anything, worse. 
The correspondence with Mr. Thornton Hunt aross this way. 
Everybody is aware that in consequence of tho refusal of the 
Times to insort Mr. Cobden’s first letter, that gentleman sent 
a copy of it to various London daily papers, including, of course, 
the Daily Telegraph; whereupon he received a letter from Mr. 
Thornton Hunt stating that if he would «a/ter certain passages 
in his letter to the 7imes, the Daily Telegraph would give the letter 
insertion. The Zv/egraph must have an Irishman for an editor, I 
fancy, otherwise it would not have suggested anything so palpably 
absurd. What Mr. Cobden requested was, that it should print 
the letter which he had sent to the Zimes, and which the Z7¥mes 
refused to insert; and he is met by the reply, ‘‘ only alter the letter, 
and it shall be printed’’—the letter in its altered form being no 
longer the same letter which the Ziimes had refused to publish. 
Mr. Cobden, of course, took no notice of the absurd suggestion, and 
would not have troubled the Zv/egraph again, I suspect, after this 
experience of the Hibernian logic which rules in the brains of its 
conductors, only the Zelegraph, annoyed doubtless at the quiet 
contempt with which it was treated, a day or two afterwards 
criticised Mr. Cobden’s letter in no complimentary way, still, 
however, refusing publicity to the letter itself. At this Mr. 
Cobden fired, and wrote to the editor demanding justice. But 
neither would the editor publish this letter; and, instead of justice, 
sends through Mr. Thornton Hunt again an exceedingly polite and 
flattering refusal; or, as we might say, instead of justice, proffered 
soap—patent parmaceti soap. 
famous prescription :— 
The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Is parmaceti for an inward bruise. 

But Richard Cobden “could not see it,’’ to use a strect phrase 
He did not ask for soap, having had enough of it in his time, and 
knowing its value. What he wanted was justice. Whereupon 
another communication from Mr. Thornton Hunt, but still no 
juetice. Nothing but more soap. Resolutely, however, the great 
freetrader would have none of it. He asked for justice, and this 
frothy substitute only seemed to have caused anauseainhim. This 
short controversy has been tome very amusing. The contrast betweon 
the Skimpole-like, airy politeness of the one writer, with his honeyed 
and soapy phrases, and the vigorous, strong sonse and masculine 
English of tho other, is quite a study. By the way, the Zelegraph 
is getting rather famous for admitting into its columns tierce attacks 
and grose insults, and then refusing all redress. 

The Kagosima business has come to ne ; 
very good speech, and was strongly supported in the House on both 
sides; but he quailed at the very thought of harassing the Govern- 


ment. First he withdrew that part of his resolution which inculpated | 


Admiral Kuper, and then, at the last moment, backed out of the 
contest, and allowed Lord Palmerston to carry the previous question, 
which means that no question should be put. So this affair is 
over. At one time the quidnuncs thought that a Ministerial crisis 
might have come out of it. But there never was any danger of this. 
Indeed, so confident were the Government whips, that they did not 
think it necessary to get up more than two thirds of their sup- 
porters. They relied with perfect security upon the divided and 
disorganised condition of the Conservative party, and their con- 
fidence was perfectly justified, as any one may see who will take 
the trouble to read the speeches and study the division lists. 
Jt was universally expected that Mr. Bright would speak. It was 
known that he felt strongly on tho subject; but he did not speak. 
j suspect that he saw from tho first that this was to be no real tight. 
Our octogenarian Premier spoke for more than half an hour by the 
clock, and seemingly with as much clearness and vigour as ever, 
Jt has been noticed that he seldom allows the House to go toa 
division when Mr, Layard has spoken without trying to temper 
down the effects of the too forcible eloquence of the Foreign Under- 
Secretary, who has a strange propensity for proving too much. On 
this occasion some capital arguments against his own position might 
have been got out of Mr. Layard’s x on 

The Times reporter of the proceedings in the House of Lords on 
the opening of Parliament made an odd and unaccountable blunder 
which I have not seen noticed in any of the other morning papers. 
He tells us that this is the eighteenth Parliament of her Majesty's 
yeien, At first I thought that this must be a typographical error ; 
put on reading further I found that he proceeded to divide the 
twenty-seven years which her Majesty has reigned to get at the 
average length of these eighteon Parliaments. This is the sixth, 
and not the eighteenth, Parliamont; and it is really amazing that 
auch a mistake should have occurred. One would have thought 
that when he had worked out the division sum, and found that if 


+hie were the cighteenth Parliament, the first seventeen could have | 
only lasted sixteen months on an average, the reporter would have | 
| munication throughout.’’ 


seen his error immediately. The first was elected 1837 ; second, 
{841; third, 1847; fourth, 1852; fifth, 1857 ; sixth, 1859, 

There is nothing more contagious than quarrelling, and the 
quarrels which would-be celebrities and small /iterati have managed 
to get up about the Shakspearean tercentenary would bo scandalous 
if they were not ridiculous. This time it is not the inactive and 
auintellizent officers of the London Committeo that I have to censure. 
After effecting as much mischief as could be effected in a short 
space of time by a limited capacity, after engendering as much bad 


he writer perhaps remembering the | 


Mr. Buxton made a | 


and Mr. Phelps, while wrong in asserting his own personal dignity 
and dramatic celebrity too strongly, is quite right in saying or in- 
ferring—I know not which—that on such an occasion as the festival 
the post of honour should be offered to a native actor to our language 
born. It will be hard, indeed, on Mr. Fechter, if over obsequious 


Tragedians, like Pistol, cannot deliver themselves like men of this 


the head. I do not remember that any great military or naval com- 
mander, any Lord Chancellor, eminent historian, or celebrated poet 
ever announced himself as ‘‘ the foremost man of his profession.’ 
Even Americans do not do that. But, on the question of taste that 
a foreigner should be chosen as the ‘‘ best man” to act our poct’s most 
popular play, we agree with Mr. Phelps. Mr. Fechter is almost a 
new man: we have known and admired Mr. Phelps for the last 
twenty years, If the French were celebrating the birth of Molitre, 
what would they think if Mr. Charles Mathows otfered to appear 
as Georges Dandin or Scapin? They would as soon think of per- 
mitting so gross a breach of good taste as our charming comedian 
would of suggesting it. 

The Stratford Committee are carrying all before them in the 
provinces. In addition to Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
and a host of smaller provincial towns, they have this week secured 
the promised co-operation of Glasgow and Newcastle. Mr. Ruskin, 
too, I perceive, has joined their Memorial Committee. A great 
acquisition this for Stratford-on-Avon. 

Really, now, would you believe it Five weeks are still left to the 
anniversary of Shakspeare’s birthday, and the do-nothings of the 
London Shakspeare Committee—it is absurd to call it any longer 
‘National ’’—have positively aroused themselves; and what do 
you think has happened? Why, the site and monument com- 
mittees have held a meeting, and intend to present a report on 
Monday next! Of course there is still plenty of time left to get up 
grand designs, and to obtain thousands of pounds, and to secure the 
Queen’s patronage, and the Prince of Wales’s consent te fill the 
vacant presidential office. Knighthood may still loom in the 
distance to the aspiring secretaries, and the words ‘ Arise, Sir 
Hepworth Dixon”’ may still be said by Royal lips. But will they ? 
That is the question. 

The Crystal Palace directors announce that they intend com- 
memorating the Shakspeare Tercentenary in an extensive and ap- 
propriate manner, and that it is at Sydenham Palace where the 
great metropolitan popular demonstration will be held. For some 
months past Mr. E. T. Parris has been engaged at the Crystal 
Palace on an exact reproduction of the exterior of Shakspeare’s 
house at Stratford-on-Avon, to be placed on a large stage in the 
centre transept of the palace, and around and about which the 
entertainments on the 23rd of April will take place; the great 
Handel orchestra, tho transept galleries, and adjoining space affording 
ample and commodious accommodation, the directors tell us, for tens 
of thousands of visitors. 

This counterpart of Shakspeare’s birthplace will be more than 
60 ft. wide, the wooden framework, the doors, and windows being 
oxact copies of the original. It is also intended to make within tho 
house an exact full-sized reproduction of the room in which the post 
was born, and of the room below—which up to a recent date was 
occupied as the well-known butcher's shop—and to place there such 
interesting and authentic Shakspearean relics as have already been 
lent or will hereafter be intrusted to the directors of the Crystal 
Palace. What these said relics consist of I cannot divine, as every- 
body knows that the true Shakspearean relics are but few in number, 
and in the keeping of those who are unlikely to trust them out of 
their own possession. 

The Crystal Palace directors havo discovered that there is a 
singular appropriateness connected with a great popular celebration 
of Shakspeare’s Tercentenary at the Orystal Palace, which demands 
special notice. ‘Part of the palace itself, and much of the palace 
estate on the Dulwich Wood side, stands on land formerly possessed 
by Alleyne, one of the principal actors of Shakespeare's own time, 
and who, in 1612, occupied the Blackfriars Theatre, in which it is 
well known that Shakspeare held a share and acted. Although it 
is believed that Shakspeare ceased acting before 1605, his association 
with Alleyne is indisputable.” 

Is London to be for Londoners or for people who live ont of town ? 
Are railway companies to intersect the metropolis, make tunnels, 
cuttings—raise arches, bridges, and viaducts—at their sovereign 
will and pleasure? or are the dwellers in this capital of commerce to 
have a yoice? Are junctions and locomotive conveniences to be 
considered, and street-thorough¥hre communications to bo neglected ? 
Are the arteries of London, already euifficiently stopped up by 
conatant traflic, tobe entirely choked by stations and branch stations > 
Is London intended for the railways, or are the railways intended 
for London ? 

Tnese questions, in the accustomed and proper form, are asked by 
the Institute of British Architects in a petition addressed to the 
Honourable the House of Commons in Parliament assombled, and 
signed by the president, Thomas Donaldson, and two vico-presidents, 
Owen Jones and Arthur Asbpitol, who pray that the House “ will 
be pleased to appoint a Committee, or recommend to the Crown to 
appoint a Commission, or to adopt such other means as in the 
wisdom of the honourable House may seo fit, to inquire into the 
whole question of thoroughfares in the metropolis, and to draw up 
a comprehensive plan for eflicient and ample lincs of street com- 


Certainly, if London is to be a city, or a town, or a capital, and 


not an agglomeration of wharves and railway termini, this petition | 


should have been presented years ago. 
There is another new scheme broached, [ hear, for connecting our 
tight little island with the Continent. This is nothing less than a 


railway, the piers or supports of which are to be of iron, hollow, | ™ 
and of various sizes, to correspond with the different depths of tho | 


sea, ‘ The largost,’’ says the inventor, ‘might perhaps be about 
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200 ft. high, the diameter of the base being 300ft., and of the 
column rising from this base, 60ft. The smaller piers might 
possibly average about 50 ft. in height, and be made exactly like the 
| larger ones, so far «s the base is concerned. The piers, being hollow 
would of course float, and it is proposed that the required number 
| of piers, after being constructed on land, should be floated to their 
| several positions and then sunk dy being filled with water.’ The 
inventor further states that ‘‘ when sunk they will naturally and of 
necessity remain firm and immovable, and that the piers, being 
perfectly smooth and round, would offer the least amount of 
resistance to the waves.’’ What will Mr. Hawkshaw or Sir John 
Rennie say anent the engincering difliculties of this very bold plan ? 

Mr. Henry Mayhew has not been appointed Consul at Copenhagen, 
itseems. The report, to which most of the papers gave currency 
last week, was a mere joke, originating in the idea that as Mr. 
Mayhew was the sworn foe of the Teutons, he was the best possible 
man to send to Copenhagen under present circumstances, 

The present week has seen the first number of a new organ of 
opinion, a sort of “‘ Wednesday Review,”’ only it is called the Realm, 
which is a bad name, whoever did the christening. It is difficult 
to speak of it as one would like to speak of a newcomer, because 
first numbers are usually failures. The Healm promises to be short, 
and not to go out of its way to pick up jokes, It is printed in fine 
clear type, on eight pages folio of thick paper; it overlooks 
no topic of the hour; it is evidently in most accomplished hands; 
and it will possibly go—to the dogs. You see, it is too clever by 
half for a gentlemanly paper—and the Realm is gentlemanly. It is 
not generally known, !ut oo is nothing the public resents more 
than well-behaved ability. What it likes is clever blackguardism 
or stupid goodness, Tho —, writing in this newcomer is 
very peculiar. It reads like the late Prince Consort epigrammatised 
by an Englishman who has been in France, and got all the good 
and none of the bad out of French journalism. Iam persuaded 
Prince Albert would have admired its —— taken it in, and asked 
its powerful staff of one to dinner. If anything should save the 
Realm it will be this—the look of wisdom which it confers upon th3 
person*reading it. I set two persons, onea gentleman and the other 
a lady, to pose themselves and study it. I did this because I felt 
wise myself the moment I looked at it; and both my friends 
appeared, 88 they held it up before them, wiser than any mortal 
ever was 10 this world, or ever will be. Success to the Realm, 
then. But I fear it won’t succeed. Its most peculiar feature 


is one, I think, new to journals, and not undesirable—a letter 
from Paris in the original language. ‘‘We have suflicient con- 
fidence in the education of our accomplished public (says the 
Realm) to believe that they will prefer reading the French 
correspondence untranslated. A translation not only takes time and 
implies less recent news, but loses all advantages of style. Of all 
composition, translation is, perhaps, that which requires most care; 
for there is a fatal tendency to run into ua-idiomatic parallelism, 
which usually makes a hasty translation of French most unsatis- 
factory English.” Not bad for us insular barbarians. Tell us, 
Messieurs les Parisiens, when will a French journal publish its London 
letter in the original language with a chance of the most civilised 
<_< on the planet being able to read it or caring to understand it. 

hat odd things people write! Hero is an extract from a 
theatrical notice that appeared in a new Review :— 

Pantomime, with its maiden bloom rubbed gently off by the hand of time, 
is imperceptibly exhausting its strong interest and losing its primitive 
attraction. The poor Clown begins to look worn and shattered by his 
herculean exertions for the last five weeks ; the Pantaloon appears to present 
an appearance at once torn and battered by the rough cuffs and kicks with 
which he has been nightly greeted; the brilliant and agile Harleqnin has 
become less nimble, and his variegated costume lost its brilliancy ; while the 
Columbine, beauteous, graceful, and captivating, appears more like a faded 
flower (and gallantry forbids us to say more) than anything else, 


This is Ercles’ vein! Pantomime with its maiden bloom! What ia 
the maiden bloom of pantomime? And the Pantaloon who “ ap 

to present an appearance,’’ and who has been greeted by rough cuffs 
and kicks? As gallantry forbade the writer to say more than 
that Columbine looked a faded flower, why did not common sense 
forbid him to say anything at all ? 

A week or two since we announced that Mr. Tennyson had a new 
a completed. It is a pleasant thing to add that Robert 

rowning, the only other English poct now living, has also another 
volume ready for the press. 

“Denis Duval’’ is the title of that last story by Mr. Thackeray 
which is to appear in the next number of the Cornhill. The author 
talked of inventing a prettier title, something about ‘the course of 
true love;’’ but he died, and the original title stands as he left it, 


PROJECTED RAILWAYS IN THE CITY,—Mr. Haywood, the enginesy to the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, has just presented a report upon the projects 
of the railways and other companies applying to Parliament for powers to 
construct works within the city of London, From this document it appears 
there are twenty-four projects in the whole, nineteen of which are for 
railways or matters connected with railways, one is for the acquisition of 
property for a site for a public building, one for a high-level roadway and 
new streets in connection with it, one for laying pipes for the transmission 
of parcels and letters, and one for the formation of a subway, or tunnel 
beneath the Thames. The total length of the various railways proposed to 
be made within the jurisdiction of the City is about twenty miles. ‘The 
areas scheduled for projects of all descriptions amount to about 211. acres, 
but many parts are under notice by two, three, or four companies, 
and the actual area scheduled is probably about 160 acres only which 
are about one fourth of the entire City. The various public ways 
of all descriptions which are interfered with are about 300: but in 
comparatively few cases are the levels to he altered when the works 
are executed, A very large portion of the sewerage works within the City 
will be annibilated, and will have to be reconstructed upon an entirely 
different plan. There probably never was a city, says Mr. Haywood 
threatened at once by so many projects as the metropolis. Two companies 
propose buying up and utilising the Thames Tunnel ; two propose crossing 
the Thames, west of the Tower of London, by bridges with spans of 820 feet, 
and with heights of 100 feet above high-water mark; another, equally 
ambitions, is to cross at Limehouse; while, to the west of London. four or 
five bridges, although of less imposing dimensions, are proposed to be built. 
The Monnment, Temple Bar, Drapers’-gardens, Finsbury-circus and 
Apothecaries’ Hall are also scheduled, as are various of the City halls, and 
the Admiralty at Whitehall, The line of the Fleet sewer is to be recon~ 
structed, and property worth many millions sterling is put under notice, 


ADMIRAL HAMELIN AND THE JUGGLER.—Some of the French j 
relate the following anecdote of the late Admiral Hamelin — F peng 
, 


when a boy aged eleven, was serving on board the frigate V 0 

his uncle was Captain. While on a cruise in the Tadion sens thee” be N lear 
nephew were one day on shore together, when a celebrated native juggler 
went through his performance before them. Among other feats was that of 
cutting in two with a sabre a lemon placed on 
—— The Captain thought there must be 
men, and asked for some oneto hold out his hand while the f 

No one replied, with the exception of young Hamelia, who peter barb arpa 
heid forth his right hand, The juggler, haviag examined it closely, declined 
to repeat the performance, “You admit, then, that there was some trick 
in what you did?” said the Captain. “ No,” replied the juggler ; ‘let me 
see the left hand.” He examined it, and then said, “If the boy will hold 
that hand still, I will do it.” “ But why the left hand rather than the 
right?” Because the palm of the right hand is hollow, and there is a 
danger of cutting the thumb.” The Captain then, in his turn, hesitated 
and wished to decline the trial. The boy, however, begged 0 ‘arnest] ; 
that it should be repeated that the uncle at length consented. The lemon 
was placed on young Hamelin's outstretched hand, the juggler swayed 
backwards and forwards for a moment, and then with a stroke awite « 
lightning cleft the fruit into two parts, The boy had remained p seule 
firm; he had, he afterwards stated, felt the blade of the sword as ts Y re 
piece of iron wire had been drawn across his hand. re 


FLINT AND METAL HATCHETS.—A remarkabl ad di f 
just been made in the district of Muchedent, nosing rata eg 
had been dug for the purpose of finding stones for the road Detwee Candeb on 
an! En. By this operation three excavations were brought to li at t wna 
a metre below the surface, and at distances of abont fifty mshieg f = a 
other. Here immense quantities of flints were found under which a pon 
| siderable number of metal hatchets were found concealed, evide ntly bel of fing 
to the period of the Gauls, M. Halle, director of the works, peor tke 
osely heaped upon the hatchets, in order to 
sion of by some hostile tribe, 
TARTHENWARE MANUFACTURERS of the Staffordshi 
advanced the prices of ear thenware 5 per cent on the net value tary ders 
trade, and from 4 to 7} per cent in the home trade. This rise is o neaio od 
by several recent advances in the price of coals, and by the incre: ‘ a rae 
borax and several other articles used in the manufacture, ae eee 


the open hand of his con- 
some collusion between the two 


the flints must have been pryry 
| prevent their being taken poss 


T 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OUR FEUILLETON. 


TAEATRICAL TYPES. 

No. 1V.—Leaprine Laprss, Watkrxe Lapres, axp 

Heavy WoMEN. 

! imo that a sensitive and impressionable lad, above 
ree et age, visits a theatre and sees a play, the most vivid 
ti ana he carries home with him is that of a stately creature, 
with high forehead, haughty mien, and thrilling voice; clad, noi 
bio sed, in heavy, massive, black velvet, or white, acrial, floating, 
Drees ‘nualin. In theatrical parlance, this grand and noble divinity 
t + 24 ing Lady, or, in the cant translation bred of cheap return- 
tickets and the desire to avoid simpie English, the Trag¢dienne. 

Our readers will remember Pendennis and Miss Fotheringay in 

Mr. Thackeray's glorious work—how her black eyes and white arms 
enthralled the enthusiastic boy as he sat spell-bound in the boxes of 


Thatteris Theatre—how his eyes followed her as she played | 
the Os*Sberidan's bombastic play, and his heart leaped to his throat | 


hed to snatch her child from Rolla, and cried, ‘‘ There’s 


when ahe ras The whole picture, the whole sentiment, is 


plood upon his face 1” 


perioovace dishes, and poor goree Marsala, Pendennis was ever 
? 


half so happy, or half so good, a8 when he first loved tipsy Captain 
Costigan’s gorgeous daughter ? ; : 

Not a playhouse door in the world opons any night in the year 

that does not admit one or more Pendennises. Not an actress, 
et . 

a a of all degrees. The Fotheringay herself says ‘* Those 

children always write verses !”’ : 

The love of acting spreads over so wide @ surface of society that 
Leading Ladies are recruited from ali classes. Daughters of wealthy 
men who have bent their knees imploringly to soi disant Siddonses ; 
daughters of ruined gentlemen forced to seek their bread, and 
insufficiently accomplished for the dreadful trade of “‘ governessing ;”” 
daughters of actors, born and reared to it; and daughters of pub- 
licans who keep theatrical taverns, where the portraits of  pevales 
actors and actresses are framed, glazed, and enriched with 
autographs. All theso are the raw imaterial which time, tact, 
patience, and the horse labour of a rising barrister manufact 
into dramatic heroines. While speaking of portraits, it is impossible 
not to remark on the blessing of photography to small celebrities 
seeking cde : 

But though tragic actresses of genius are born, not made, good 
tragic actresses are made, not born. It is but seldom that they rush 
from mamma's frowns tothe stage-manager’s sncer ; and when they do, 
they usually fail. For the same reason that a railway-train bound 


for Glasgow kindly condescends to start from a terminus in | 


London—that Viscount Horatio Nelson was pleased to enter the 
British Navy as a midshipman—and that Premiers, Field Marshals, 
and volunteers wear long clothes before they don Court suite, jack- 


boots, and knickerbockers—Leading Ladies begin by playing what | 


is called, in greenrooms, dressing-rooms, and dramatic agents’ 
us ean books, eet and second Walking Ladies. ‘ 
Walking Ladies have been said to derive their appellation from 
the fact of their being always ready to escape from their father, 
aunt, or guardian, and walk off with their lover. In the action of 


dramas and farces — though the main intoreet may centre in| 


the Walking Lady —though the question of the play may be 
whether she marry this Karl, that painter, or t’other plough- 
man-—she herself has but little to do but to look resigned and 
wear white muslin, She is the especial target for parental anger, 
and will be best described as the Julict of private life. Her in- 
difference as to the feelings of her parents is as remarkable as is 
her blind devotion to the object of her affections She will run 
away to be married at a moment’s notice and without her bonnet. 


She is of strong constitution, and is never troubled with a cold in the | 


head, in which respects it may be wished that young ladies in real 
life resembled her. She is genorally of genteel parentage, and her 


4he word has the advantage of being only in two syllables. When, 
however, she is of “* poor but honest’’ parents, her names are usually 
Susan, Rose, or Jenny. Ina the facts of filial ingratitude and rabid 
haste to enter the matrimonial state, Jessica, in ‘‘ The Morchant of 
Venice,” may be said to be a perfect Walking Lady; but Shakspeare— 


poor, long-suffering, much-enduring author—made this difference. | 


Walking Ladies are usually characterless: they have no native force or 
strength of mind. How different is Jessica! Even as she elopes, 
she bids Lorenzo ‘* catch this casket,” and, though she ‘‘is stay’d for 
at Bassanio’s feast,’ sho ‘‘gilds herself with some more ducats”’ 


before she descends to her dominoed bridegroom. Who, after this | 


authority, shall say that, ‘among the peoplesh,”’ love holds no 
debate with prudence? — i 
This sort of dramatic infancy endured for two or threo years, in 


varus country theatres, the walking lady casts off the sash of 


ais, and assumes the toga, robe, and crown of tragedy; and 
then, what weight of work, what worlds of words are piled up for 
the aspirant! A Colonial Secretary leads a lazy life compared to 


heart, as it is called, the text of the characters of Desdemona, 
Imogen, Cordelia, Lady Macbeth, Constance, Miranda, Rosalind, 
Beatrice, Portia, Juliet, Hermione, the two Katherines of l’adua and 
Aragon, Julia, Virginia, Belvidera, the Ladies Teazle, Townley, 
and Randolph, Mistress Jane Shore, and a host of heroines of dramas 
such as Black-eyed Susan, Rachel Heywood, Miami, Cynthia, and 


Alaa ; 4 cat | 
the Hhbe—-ail thane oqpena of TAG&%s a | be remembered that at Waterloo, late as was the arrival of those 


shoals of similes, and prairies of trope, peroration, and antithesis 


must be mastered, separate syllable by separate syliable. ‘hesoare | 


“hard lines,’ even for that most wondrous of mental phenomena, 
the human memory. _ Bia : 

Tho leading actress in the country theatre will rise at nine, and, 
after laving her hot forehead and pale face with water, snatch a cup 
of turbid, provincially-prepared coffee, rush to the theatre, for the 
<‘call” for rehearsal is at ten. The drama of ‘‘ Susan Hopley,”’ in 
which she sustains the character of that pattern of domestic young 
[adies in service, occupies hor till pasttwelve. She then waits 
till two, for the eminent tragedian, Mr. Lara Thundertone, 
who ig to ‘star’? as Macbeth that night, does not rise early, 
and always keeps rehearsal waiting. The ‘eminent’ having 
at last atrived—bilious of stomach and fastidious of taste—pro- 
tracts the rehearsal, and, at half-past four, faint, sick, and tired, 
the sinking actress reaches her lodgings. Her dinner has been 
waiting two hours. Itia half cold and wholly clammy. She is past 
uppetite and orders tea, which is prepared as detestably as was the 
morning’s coffee. Dresses have then to be looked out, unpacked, 
altered, trimmings changed, and gold lace ripped off and ‘run on.” 
The baskot, that wondrous mystery, is packed, and the actress 
dollows it to the drezaing-room, where she is installed by six. For 
Ave hours and a half she acts, and acts, and acts, speaks, speaks, 
and speaks, changes her dress, changes her dress, and changes her 
dvess; and all this time she never sits down for a moment. Home by 
midnight, she eats and enjoys her supper, the only meal hard 
fate permits her. ‘She sleeps well, after that,’’ might say an un- 
believing reader. Sleep! She sits up till daylight, studying 
Swadne, in Sheil’s play; for tho eminent tragedian, Mr. Lara 
‘Thundertono, of the Theatres Royal Everywhere, has chosen to play 
‘‘Qolonna”’? on the following evening. Ladies at the head of 
establishments, echoolmistresses, governesaes, shopgirls, milliners, 
cooks, housemaids, laundresses, and charwomen— -what is your work 
to this ? ; 

The power that sustains the actress through hor enormous daily 
and nightly task is the artiste’s norvousirritability, love of applause, 
and hope of future fame—that hopo so delusive that, in green- 
room diotion, it is called ‘‘ The Phantom !”’ ae 

Six or sight years passed in the dreary drudgery of provincial 
theatres, the Leading Lady at last gets an appearance in London. 
rt she please tor audience—that is, if the manager of the theatre 


d we would ask whether, in after life, when he sent away | 


high or humble her position, who is not plagued with | 


| personages they represent. 


the wings of ballet, the hood of melodrama and hoop of | 


permit her to appear ina part she can play, and does not compel her 
to appear in one for which she is untitted, she is a great success, 
and, as dramatic slang has it, ‘her wood is made.’’ Her 
income is at once raised from £2 or £3 per week to £20 or £30; her 
dismal lodgings = to elegant apartments; her shabby black 
silk gown for new and lustrous moire antique ; her old listless, half- 
resentful, half-despairing manner for a winning grace and proud 
consciousness of power ; her relatives, particularly those who held 
her adoption of the stage in the strongest horror, call on, fawn, 
flatter, and borrow money of her; and four and twenty photo- 
graphers allof a row besiege her door, determined not to move on 
under a sitting. 

But after all, the tragédienne, to quote those funny things the 
playbills, pays dearly the penalty of her success. For six years she 
has been ‘‘engaged”’ toa young man, a country actor—a proud, 
over-sensitive fellow, who, hearing of her good fortune, writes her a 
sarcastic letter of congratulation, rg 4 italicised. The poor 
woman writes back to her betrothed that he mistakes and wrongs 
her. The young man from the country theatre comes up to London, 
and finds his future wife wadded in a comfort and luxury which he 
mistakes for magnificence. She keeps her carriage, and visits titled 
ladies. The young actor is not ornamental in the drawing-room when 
the Hon, Mr. and Mrs, Farquhar Addledaddle, Lady Lampramkins, 
and Signor Titifasola are present, and he is affronted by what ho calls 
the “fine airs”? of her grand friends, Sir Aubroy Sillidix, Bart, is 
most particular in his attentions. The young man from the country 
theatre grows jealous. The actress asks her lover if he has not her 
word, and if he cannot trust her? He obtains a situation in a 
minor theatre that he may be in London near her, and finally he takes 
to drink. He waits for her at the stage door, is violent and abusive. 
Sir Aubrey Sillidix offers his hand and crest to the new public 
favourite, who declines the honour with her best air of ‘ grande 
dame.’ Sir Aubrey goes on the Continent, and the young actor 
drinks more furiously. 

Mr. Lara Thundertone, whose manners in the provinces were 
tragic, not to say rude, offers marriage in accents that appear to 
thrill his watchworks. The emirent tragedian is rejected ; such 
is the perversity of woman. The tipsy lover, who was and is 
really loved, insults the great artiste as she is getting into her car- 
riage at the stage door. She pleads to him. ‘Who knows how 
long my success may last ? Let me make as much monoy as I can 
while the public like me. Jt is for both of'us!” 

‘‘ Will you marry me?”’ is the answering growl. 

“Yes, you know I will; but not yet. Three years more and 
there will bo enough for—for anything that may arise.’”’ 

‘I won’t wait. Younolonger love me! ou are intoxicated by 
your position |” 

(Oh, Sir Aubrey Sillidix, you were a fool; but you were a gen- 
tleman ! ) 

“Fred, can’t you trust me!” 

No!” 

Slow, bitter tears, pearls distilled from the heart with an anguish 
that only women know, are shed, and the actress sees no longer 
through the molten prisms of love. She beholds the tipsy taproom- 
haunter as he really is. Away, then, to the Macklin’s Arms, un- 
happy young gin-drinker! You possessed a jewel of whose value 
you were as ignorant xs an Otaheitan of difference on points of 
doctrine! , 

For eight or ten years the actress holds the town by right of 
genius, till she is supplanted by a younger rival. At last she 


| is married to Sir Aubrey Sillidix, who has become a grave 


and pompous country gentleman, and represents the borough of 
Bullthorpe. Lady Sillidix, of course, no longer acts, and the county, 
after sulking with Sir Aubrey for two years for marrying an actress, 
for which Sir Aubrey did not care one sheaf of straw, forgives him, 
and takes her to its bocom. Lady Sillidix has no family. Sho is 
very pale, very charitable, and often looks back on her career in 
country theatres with retrospective pleasure. 

When the L. L. (Leading Lady) makes a failure she returns to 


B | the provinces; or, if she be gifted with a matronly figure and deep 
names are either Amelia, Aurelia, Ellen, Bertha, Seraphina, or | 
Clara; there is a great run on Olara—the sound is meilifluous, and | 


voice, drops into what is called ‘‘ heavy business "—thatis, she plays 
Emilia, in ‘‘Othello;” the Queen, in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ &c. ‘ Heavy 
Women,”’ as they are elogantly and delicately designated, have often 
large families and rickety husbands, and support both with a 
heroism far more admirable than that of the wordy and blatant 
Those who know but little of 
theatres and their belongings, often regret that actresses in private 
life so little resemble the heroines they portray. If they could 
look on them, not by the false medium of batwing burners, but by 


| domestic daylight or economical composites, they would regret that 


heroines did not oftener idealise the real virtues of actresses— 


| virtues intensified and polished by the cultivation of the most 


emotional of arts. Though all leading dramatic heroines do not 
become the wives of baronets, the practice of their calling so refines 
and educates their sontimonts that they are always ne ae 
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the poor Loading Lady. And a deceived public believe the actor's | Savage Africa: Being the Narrative of a Tour, §¢. By W. 


life is play. A tragic actress must “study ’’—that is, learn by | 


Winwoon Ruape, With Ilastrations and a Map. Smith, Elder, 

and Oo. 
It is possible that readers who read everything may think—if they 
have, under the circumstances, time left, fur anything else than 
yeading —that they have recently had quite sutlicient con- 
corning Africa, Tho names of Livingstone, Du Chailla, Speke, and 
Burton will occur to them, and they may think the subject ex- 
hausted before Mr. Winwood Reade entered the field. But it should 


Prussians who are so prompt in the field to-day, they had much to 
do in making the victory complete and decisive. It would not 
be difficult to follow up the parallel suggested. Former adventurers 
have had much danger and difficulty to overcome, whilst Mr. Reade’s 
course scems to have been in no way hazardous or combative,except as 
regards the peculiar features of the country, and which every African 
traveller must be prepared to endure or to surmount. As far as the 
natives were concerned, his path was strewn with flowers—once, 
indeed, orange-blossoms looked delightfully imminent; but Mr. 
Reade discovered that his dusky adorer loved him only for his 
wealth and for his power. Unarmed, he went freely amongst the 
eople, and never once did ho perceive any tendency towards vio- 
ence. His general summing up of the African character is greatly in 
its favour; although, indeed, he frequently agrees with Captain Burton 
and others, in abhorrence of the ‘‘noble savage,’ and cannot be 
held to have throughout supported his kindly summing-up by the 
facts of his own evidence. So amiable an inconsistency will be 
pardoned for the sake of the author's gay and sometimes brilliant 
style, which, whilst erratic and unsettled, is fresh and evidently 
natural. Tho book contains much that is not to be found in other 
works; and indeed, described at full length, professes to be the 
‘Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, South-Western, and North- 
Western Africa: with Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla; on the 
Existence of the Unicorn and Tailed Men; on the Slave Trade; on 
the Origin, Character, and Capabilities of the Negro; and on the 
Future Civilisation of Western Africa.”’ Here, then, is rather 
more than we are prepared to discuss with Mr. Reade, who has 
nearly six hundred pages of full size against our solitary column. 
Therefore a glance at such passages as we have marked—marked 
for their novelties, their amusing qualities, or their differences from 
other authorities—will be suilicient to make the reader understand 
Mr. Reade, and take the laurels or the cudgel, as the case may be, 
into his own hands. But a passage which comes in at the end of 
the volume will be better placed at the beginning of these remarks, 
When Mr. Reade says that; he likes the Africans—and he speaks 
many pages in their praise—he explains that all Africans, of course, 
are not negroes, and that he does not include the negro 
in his heart of hearts, He says, “Let us consider the 
characters of the true or typical nogro,” and then follows 
a description of hia black skin 
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woolly hair, degraded foatures, hopeless heel for the boot- 
maker, absurd deformities of body, thick skull, offensive odour, and 
many other little details too purely physiological for the present 
perpees. And so it is proved by measurements, by microscopes, 
y analyses, that the typical negro is something between a child, a 
dotard, and a beast. ‘hore is no disputing the sacred facts of 
science. It is idle, asa matter of taste, to say that the cube is the 
most perfect form of beauty, and then endeavour to prove that the 
earth is not orbicular, The negro is distinct from the European, 
But, whilst Mr. Reade ‘‘cannot venture to dispute the degradation 
of the negvo,’’ he contends that ‘‘it is only degradation; that it is 
the result of disease; that it is not characteristic of the African 
continent ; and that it is ‘‘ confined to a small geographical area,”’ 

Passing over the voyage and such matters as are generally 
familiar, a few lincs concerning Sierra Leone will be found fresh. 
The “rainbow” simile was long ago used by Douglas Jerrold in 
respect to some chattering and highly coloured mammalia :— 

The negro imitates the white man as the ape imitates the negro, The 
result in both cases is a carica'ure. The rich negro of Sierra Leone is 
dressed as if he had taken a bath in a rainbow; and his manners are go 
strained and pompous that a close imitation of them, even in the broadest 
farce, would be looked upon as a rough over-acting of character. But, most 
comical of all, is the inanner in which negroes identify themselves with the 
parent country. To hear them talk, you would think that their ancestors 
had come over with William the Conqueror; and that they even take to 
themselves all the glories of our history the following anecdote will prove : — 
The French consular agent having some time ago overstepped the limits of 
the land, a warrant was taken out against him. Holding the sable powers 
in great contempt, he armed himself with a pair of pistols and defied them 
with the air of a brigand at the Victoria. ‘ Ah!” cried the two constables, 
rapidly retreating, ‘* we no care for you, one dam Frenchman. I tink you 
forget we win Waterloo—eh ?"" 

Lt is one of the chief peculiarities of the Sierra Leone negro that he hates, 
with an intense and bitter hatred, this white man, to whom he owes 
everything. 

But that all should be barren from Dan to Beershoba is too much 
for Mr. Reade, who, at an early period, begins to observe the plums 
in the black-pudding. In much-decried Dahomey, for instance, he 
finds that drunkenness is a sin; whilst in England it is only “bad 
taste.’’ Dogberry—not Mrs. Malaprop, as careless students are 
fond of quoting —was right: comparisons are odious (in English), 
In republican Africa and in polished Europe adultery is a venial 
offence, and possibly one of those ‘‘crimes made venial by the 
occasion,’’ as Miss Sophia Lee observed, and as Lord Byron appro- 
priated. But under the ‘barbarous despot of Dahomey’’ it is a 
crime punished by slavery or death. In Ashanti, more civilised, 
the law is milder and tho effects worse. King Peppel, of Bonny, is 
described as having considerable shrewdness—all the world knows 
he keeps a Laureate—even to the extent of affecting to be deaf when 
puzzled in conversation. He cannot understand the European love 
of sporting, but it is not said to be the result of any tender feeling 
towards dumb creatures. 

There is an amusing passage concerning the interpreters with 
great people, The scene has been done to perfection in ‘ Kithen,” 
and we cannot venture to quote. But it is highly characteristic, and 
will strike the reader as important in illustrating the relations of 
English travellers towards black Kings. Next, a subject—an 
universal subject—eating! Nowsome people will be fastidious, and 
refuse frogs and snails in France, where they are delicious; and 
birds’-nest soup in China, which cannot be surpassed. There is a 
story of a gentleman who, dissatisfied with Luckie, the butcher, 
sent for Slater. Slater sent his best. ‘‘My darling,” said Papa 
to his little boy of ten, ‘you don’t eat. Do you not like the 
lamb?’’ And the reply wes ‘‘Dear Papa, I have no charge to 
make against the lamb—only—it’s—it’s not Luckie’s lamb.” The 
delicate palated hero of the story should lay down his knife and fork 
and listen tothe following tragedy, the moral of which is—be adven- 
turous, but be not too adventurous : — 


My tongue received the first morsel of monkey with a doubt which leapt 
into gusto. In that superb bonne-bouche the delicacy of a pullet and the rich 
savour of a hen pheasant palpitated on my pa'ate turn by turn, When the 
meal was ended and sweet digestion crept within my frame, I sank into a 
voluptuous reverie, which intensified itseif into sleep. The triumph of mind 
mingled with the languor of matter and made medream. The discovery of a 
new dish (says Brillat-Savarin) does more for mankind than the discovery of 
anew star. I had not only discovered a vegetable gravy—I had discovered 
that monkey had a game flavour. 1 saw monkey & Uodika in all the cartes 
of the London restaurants. I saw myself invesved with the freedom of the 
City by a grateful Corporation. 

Awaking, I saw before me a man who was eating voraciously. The 
stomach is a region of sympathy (Van Helmot). I watched him at first 
with goodnatured sympathy, secondly with curiosity, thirdly with envy. 
What was it he was eating? A. greyish-coloured mess piled in a calabash. 
Into this he dipped his wooden spoon with movements so rapid that they 
would have excited my admiration had not they aroused my fear, 

In a few moments it would all be gone. 

I had seen nothing like that before. Perhaps it was the wondrous 
haschisch which Monte Christo gave to his guest in the palace-cave, It 
would at least be something tar better than monkey or odika, this dish which 
the man continued to eat with yawning month and glaring eyes. 

I demanded a little, and took a huge glutinous mouthful. Success in 
experiment had made me rash, Scarcely had it entered my mouth than it 
flew out accompanied with oaths :— Bring me some water, Mongilomba,” I 
spluttered. ‘ It's soap and red pepper!” 

“ He no soap, Sir; he grow for bush. 
bush?” 

Mongilomba was right. It was a kind of fruit which tastes exactly like 
yellow soap, and which the natives eat boiled and seasoned with pepper—a 
fuct which may be interesting to botanists, but which destroyed my digestion. 


The chapter concerning tho Camma country is interesting and 
sontimenta!. Here occurs that love-making passage already alluded 
to. A description has already beon given of how U’affuire finished ; 
let us eee how it began. It is a warning to mothers, as well ag to 
all unsophisticated little ladies :— 


‘To bestow a kiss upon lips which tremble with love for the first time is 
certainly an epoch in a man's existence. Then, imagine what it must be 
to kiss one who has never conceived the possibility of such a thing, who has 
never dreamt that human lips could be applied to such a purpose! 

It was one of those inoments in which the heart rises to the lips and 
makes them do all kinds of silly things. I kissed Ananga, the daughter of 
the King. 

She po ashriek, and bounded from the house like a frightened fawn. 
This mode of salutation is utterly unknown in Western Africa, She knew 
that the serpent moistens its victim with its lips before it begins its repast. 
All the tales of white cannibals which she had heard from her infancy had 
returned to her. The poor child had thought that I was going to dine off 
her, and she had run for her life. 

I will not tell you how Oshupu bronght her back, panting and trembling, 
and her cheeks wet with tears; how I explained to her that this was only a 
fashion of my country, and how she offered her pouting lips (slightly 
shuddering) in atonement of her foliy. But I do think, and I will always 
maintain, that though the negro intellect is not yet in a fit state to grasp the 
doctrinal mysteries of our Church, yet a mission for the diffusion of this 
Christian practice among a benighted people would meet with eminent, 
success, and would make innumerable female converts. 

As it is impossible to follow Mr. Reade through the gorilla ques- 
tion, it may be merely said that he thinks M. Du Chaillu “ hag 
written much of the gorilla which is true, but which is not new; and 
a little more which is new, but which is very far from being true.” 
Mr. Reade himself nover saw a@ gorilla, but thinks he heard one 
once, But yot all the loca) testimony went to show that there was 
no want of gorillas. Surely, then, this is wiping out M. Du Chaillu 
with a very dry sponge. There can be no logical inference that 
because the gorillas fought shy of Mr. Reade, they should not have 
been even on aggressive terms with M. Du Chaillu. 

Senegambia, the last point of Mr. Reade’s journey, which ig o! 
epecial interest, contains the most interesting points of all the volume, 
The half civilisation which obtains gives opportunity for quaint refleo- 
tions. Theremainingchapters are diffuse and wandering, but yet spri 
from the preceding group: The stories in old books concerning tai 
men, unicorns, &c., Mr. Reade thinks supported by his own inquiries, 
Such inquiries may bo taken for ‘‘what thoy are worth.” There 
are plenty of foolish people in London, even, who are certain ta 
remember anything, provided somebody asks if they remember it 
The chapters concluding the volume, called “‘ Malaria,”? “A Negro,”* 
and ‘‘The Redemption of Africa,’’ certainly put three im t 
objects of observation in a clear and steady Night, Mr. e's 
volume is entertaining throughout, and every page bears the impress 


What time you see soap grow for 


fooling like wood; his crisp, ! of at least an honest pen, 
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£T. VALENTINE'’S DAY.--ON THE ALERT FOR THE POSTMAN, 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY IN DUBLIN BY TBE LORD LIEUTENANT.—(FROM A SKETCH BY PAUL GRAY.) 
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propriate both to the courtly and chivalrous lover and to him 
who was more simple and rustic; but in both cases it may be be- 
lieved that this chance, sportive hag genge hg paren led 
as, indeed, expected to lead, to very serious matrimoni 
and (vas, ter in the history of the festival wo find that the first 
person of the opposite sex seen on the morning of the day was held 
to be the Valentine; and somet imes the old superstitious ceremonies 
of Michaelmas Eve were transposed to the eve of St. Valontine, and 
young girls sewed bay-leaves to their pillows, or ate hard-boiled eggs 
filled with salt, in order that they might dream of their future 
husbands. i ; ; 

The old custom of drawing for Valentines continued, however ; 
and it is pretty evident, not only that the chance was adhered to, 
but that the good old fashion of a liberal present was expected at 
the hands of the fortunate gentleman. Who does not remem ber 
queer, stingy, old gossiping Pepys on Valentine's Day, 1667 :— 
“This morning camo up to my wife's bedside (I being up dressing 
myself) little Will Mercer to be her Valentine, and brought her 
name, written upon blue paper in gold letters, done by himself, 
very pretty, and we were both well pleased with it. But I am also 
this year my wife's Valentine, and it will cost me £5, but that I 
must have laid out if we had not been Valentines.” A mean senti- 
ment, which is only equalled by what follows two days afterwards :— 
“TJ find that Mrs. Pierce's little girl is my Valentine, she having 
drawn me, which I was not sorry for, it easing me of something more, 

hich I must have given to others.’ 

a ae the Cowell of Miss Stuart (afterwards Duchess of 
Richmond) the same chronicler says :—‘‘The Duke of York, being 
once her Valentine, did give her a jewel of about £800; and my 
Lord Mandeville, her Vslentine this year, a ring of about £300.” 

This, then, was the way in which Valentines fulfilled their obli- 
gations in those days; and our fair readers will, we hope, agree 

ith us in mourning over 
whieh would have cabled one at least of their number to test the 
liberality—say of Mr. Baring or the Marquis of Westminster. —s_— 

There is no draught by lottery now; the true ceremony of Saint | 
Valentine and that liberality which was the very spirit of the 
festival have departed together. The only sign of this once delight- 
ful anniversary is the sudden eruption of weak amatory verses and | 
trussed cupids at the stationers’ shops. A fact still more significant of | 
our cruel, cynical, and unbelieving ageis that of the prevalence of those 
insulting pictures and still more disgraceful verses which often ridicule 
the best feelings of human nature—one of the moat popular relating to | 
a man nursing his own baby and alleviating its infantile distresses. 
The ingenuity with which some of these productions are contrived is 
a shocking characteristic of our altered condition. Many of the 
earlier efforts, which were as scandalous as certain so-called ‘ reli- 
gious tracts,’ and as vulgar as corporation speeches, havo been justly | 


the decadence of so admirable a custom, | 
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Farrel, of whose pencil and chisel the portrait in the gallery and the 
present statue were the creations. After the uncovering of the 
statue the Lord Lieutenant referred to the occasion In an admirable 
speech, in the course of which he said—‘* We raise his statue 
becauso he supplies a memorable instance of how a simple, earnest, 
honest man, without any help from birth or fortune, by the ener- 
getic exercise of the faculties his God has given him, may not only 
raive himself to a commanding 


level beyond his own original position, 
but may also confer signal benefits upon the men of his day and 
upon the country which has learned to be proud of him and is thus 
roud to show it.’ After an address from Lord Talbot de 

Malahide thanking his Excellency, the visitors entered the National 
at the entrance of which the Lord Lieutenant was received 
by a company of high official personages and conducted to a dais 
in the western end of the principal picture-gallery. His Excellency 
having taken his position on the dais, Mr. Mulvany, R.H.A., read 
an address from the governors and guardians of the gallery stating 
| the circumstances under which it had been founded to commemorate 
the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853. The paintings now brought 
together as national property have been obtained by private sub- 
scriptions, amounting altogether to £3000, supplemented by a small 
Parliamentary grant of £2500, by a few donations or bequests, and, 
finally, by deposit or transfor on the part of the trustees of the 
National Gallery of London. : F 

His Excellency, having expressed his great gratification at the 
share allotted to him in the auspicious proceedings of the day, and 
having warmly stated his earnest wish that the institution might 
supply a fresh incentive and starting-point for native talent, 
declared the gallery to be open; and, aiter the proposal of a vote 
of thanks to his Excellency by the Lord Chancellor as acting chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, the visitors at once proceeded to 
view the various works of art which already adorn the building. 

The first stone of the National Gallery of Ireland was laid by the 
late Eari of Eglinton, then Lord Lieutenant, on Jan. 25, 1859, 
The building, which stands on the northern side of Leinster Lawn 
possesses, if not an attractive or striking, at least @ massive and 
permanent, appearance. It is constructed of grey granite, and there 
are, for scientific reasons, no windows either in the front, which 
faces the lawn, or in the end facing Merrion-square. Tn the upper 
story, however, the window spaces have been turned into niches, 
which may ultimately be filled with statues. On each side of 
these niches are ornamental pilasters, and, resting on them, tri- 
angular tops, both of which are of the Corinthian order. The 
entrance to the galleries is at the eastern end of the building. The 
vestibule leads into a Nineveh and Egyptian court, through which 
the visitor passes into the sculpture-gallery, a light and very beautiful 
court, 112ft. long and 40ft. broad, surrounded by a course of Corinthian 
pillars which support the floor of the upper gallery. The ceiling of 


Gallery, 


banished to remote shops in back neighbourhoods — the shops where 
Skelt’s theatrical characters, ‘‘a penny plain and twopence | 
coloured,”’ still linger. In ono of these we saw, only a day or two | 

, the valentinian resemblance of a parson in a bushy wig and | 
black small clothes; and a hundred small general shops are filled | 
for the time with policemen extracting legs of mutton from areas, — 
hideous tailors riding on impossible geese, red-nosed undertakers’ men 
drinking from bottles, and other hideous compositions, even including 
the impalement of an elderly female on a diabolical pitchfork. Yes, | 
Bt. Valentine is publicly profaned in an age when & fast young man, | 
instead of praising his mistress’s eyebrow, will insult her crinoline— 
when allusion to her dainty fect will involve a sneer at the Bulmorals 
which cover them—and Cupid and Psyche have given place to Punch | 
and Judy. ‘This is an age of utility, and we don’t want any such | 
rubbish,” says a smart disciple of the Manchester school. Very well, 
then; send your Valentine a goose ora leg of mutton; but, for | 
goodness sake! send something, and don’t twang your miserable jews- 
harp and think to drown the melody of Apollo's lyre. 

There are some followers of the saint still left, or what can be the | 
meaning of ‘Valentines from a penny to five guineas’’—an an- | 
nouncement which is visible in certain well-regulated establishments | 
where exquisite productions of art grace the windows’ Who are 
the purchasers of thoge beautiful nests of flowers which, when pulled 
up by a dependent thread form a lace-like cage, and disclose a brace | 


of sleeping loves ; : 


of those gorgeous envelopes in which paradise | 
birds of spun glass spread their-wings over a magic mirror ; of | 
those marvellous fabrications of lace, and velvet, and beads, and 
dried violots which no man dare attempt to fold, or even to remove | 
from the powerfully-scented box in which they are dispatched ? | 
Amongst the many thousands of extra letters reported to have | 
assed through the post on this anniversary, there must, after all, 
a large proportion of loving missives, or the postman would sink 
exhausted bencath his burden, Bright expectant eyes follow him 
as he goes his rounds on this morning. Beating hearts mark his 
approach, wistful looks regard him as his rat-tat thunders from over 
the way, from next door but one (the Jones's), from next door— 
(letter, two letters, three letters for the Miss Simkinees ), from our own 
door—bang! bang! Good gracious, what a time Johnis! Why does 
he wait to put the letters on a tray? Ob, bliss! who can have sent 
them ? at comparing of handwriting—what guessing—what 
suspicion that the envelope with the country post-mark comes from 
Harry—what confusion when Harry himeelt, dropping in casually 
in the evening, meets Robert and Algernon, who have also dropped 
in casually ; and they all begin to tell white lies, not being quite 
cestain of their ground, and in fear of having offended. Banish 
fear Harry, Robert, Algernon: in our picture you see how your 
letters were received this morning, Banish fear; help to revive the 
old practice of choosing your partners without shame, and so 
come in no niggard spirit to observe St. Valentine’s Day. T.A. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE DUBLIN NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


On Saturday, the 30th of January, the inauguration of the Dublin 
National Gallery was preceded by that of the colossal bronze statue 
erected to William Dargen. The statue stands to the south of the 

allery, facing Merrion-square, on the site of the Great Industrial 
dxhibition, which owed so much of its success to the enter- 
prise of Mr. Dargan himself, The pedestal, 11 ft. in height, and 
the base, about 6ft. square, are formed of hard Galway marble, 
and, as the statue itself is 11 ft. high, the entire elevation from the 
ground to the top of the head is 22it. A handsomely carpeted plat- 
form had been erected round the statue, containing s: ats for the 
visitors, who consisted of most of the high officials in Dublin and 
their friends, including a large number of ladies. Shortly before 
two o’clock, his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and his suite drove 
to the lawn, preceded by outriders. His Excellency, who was 
accompanied by the Marquis and Marchioness of Kildare and his 
rivate secretary, Mr. John Hatchell, was received by Lord 
albot de Malahide, the Lord Justice of Appeal, John 
Lentaigne, Esq., and Joseph Boyce, my trustees, and Sir 
Robert Kane and Alexander Boyle, Esq., hon. secretaries to the 
Dargan committee, by whom he was | L 
form. Mr. Boyle then read an address, in which the trustees and 
committee stated that, in order to transmit Mr. Dargan’s name to 
posterity in connection with the chiet object he contemplated in 
promoting the exhibition of 1863—which was mainly to stimulate 
and encourage native industry—they had endeavoured to bring into 
existence an institution in which the public mind may be educated 
to appreciate the graceful and the beautiful, and thus to give an 
impulee to tho introduction of artistic skill and refinemont into the 
ordinary appliances of everyday life. To accomplish this end the 
committee nanded over, by deed, £5000 of the funds subscribed, by 
trustees appointed by the Act for the erection of the Nationel 
Gallery of Ireland, of which the Dargan Hall was to form o 
principal feature. Tt still remained permanently to associate the 
name of William Dargan with this great national undertaking ; 
and, by the aid of eminent artists, to perpetuate the features 
and bearing of the man through whose munificence, directed 
by science, this noble work was achieved. For this purpose 
they availed themselves of the siill aad genius of Mr. Oatterson 
Smith, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and Mr, Thomas 


| apartments, which 


conducted to the plat- | 


this court is panelled, the walls are coloured a silver grey, and the 
flooring is composed of maroon-coloured encaustic tiling. The grand 
picture-gallery is reached by a fine double staircase. It is asplendid 
apartment, 124 feet long by 40 feet broad, and about 45 feet high. 
In all the walls inclosing this space there is not a single window, all 
the light during the day being admitted from above by an arched 
row ot windows, forming part of the open roof, extending from end 


| to end of the gallery. The light at night will be procured by means 


of a monster oblong gaselier of about 2000 jets, suspended from the 
ceiling. There are, in addition to these larger galleries, four smaller 
will be devoted respectively to the works of 
modern artists, engravings and photographs, cartoons, and cabinet 
and water-colour paintings. 


CONCERTS. 
Mr. Henry Lestre’s second concert of the season, given on 
Thursday week, included one composition of greater importance than 
the madrigals and part-songs, to the performance of which his choir 
is ordinarily devoted. It is truo that the cantata, **Oh, sons of 
art,’’ has been heard at a philharmonic concert ; but it is practically 
unfamiliar to Englishmen. Written for a great festival of the 
united harmonic societies of Germany and Belgium, held at Cologne 
in 1846, the composer's means of effect were exceedingly restricted. 
Only men’s voices could be employed, but they were supported by 
an accompaniment of brass instruments, probably added 1n order to 
counteract the tendency to sing flat, which is particularly powerful 
when the choral body is large. The cantata is admirably written for 
the voices, and the alternations between the simple quartet and full 
chorus are frequently most effective ; but it cannot be ranked among 
Mendelssohn's great works, and certainly the composer has in this 
instance not rigen to the high level of his author. We need remind 
no German student of the poetical beauties of Schiller’s ‘* Kiinstler,” 
the text of the cantata, a poem which for wealth of imagery, philo- 
sophical truth, and elevation of purpose, yields to none in the lan- 
gaage. Mendelssohn's militery overture, one of his very earliest 
works and us unfamiliar as the cantata, was also performed at this 
interesting concert. The programme further included the very 
grand, unaccompanied motet for double choir, ‘In exitu Israel,’ 
by the precocious Samuel Wesley, who composed an oratorio when 
ecarcely freed from the bondage ot long clothes; Weelkes’s madrigal, 
“As Vesta was from Tatmos Hill descending,’’ one of the finest in 
existence, remarkable alike for its quaint prettinesses and fine con- 
| trapuntal effects; Mr. Henry Smart's exceedingly graceful and 
engaging ‘‘Lullaby”’ part-song; and an Advent anthem from Mr. 
Leslie’s pen, the trumpet accompaniment to which is decidedly 
effective. Miss Cecilia Westbrooke and Miss Whytock sang the 
duet from Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat” remarkably well—-two voices so fresh 
| and agreeable in quality are seldom heard together. The instru- 
mental portion of the concert was quite unimportant. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society repeated on Monday last the per- 
formance of the ‘‘Lobgesang”’ and ‘ Stabat,’’ which had proved 
so attractive at the preceding concert. 
The ‘* commemoration” of days made remarkable by the birth 
and death of illustrious men seems to be fast becoming a habit with 
our concert-givera, Antagonistic as the custom is to our English 
prejudices, now that it has become fashionable it bids fair to be 
done to death. The anniversary of Mendelssohn's birth has been 
twice celebrated within the past tendays. Mr. Martin commemorated 
the day itself, the 3rd of February, by a performance of ‘ Elijah,” 
which, unfortunately, was in many respects unworthy, while the 
director of the Monday Popular Concerts did the composer more 
honour and fuller justice by an unexceptionable entertainment, 
open to no reproach but that of taking place five days too late. The 
soprano, tenor, and bass parts in ‘ Elijah” were sustained b Mdme, 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley; but Mr. Martin's 
choir is not yet up to the requirements of Mendelssohn’s difficult 
music, nor is the orchestra sufficiently powerful. The string quintet 
in B flat, the trio in C minor, and the quartet in E flat were each 
and all played to absolute perfection at the Mendelssohn Monday 
Popular Concert, the lovely canzonetta in the last-named piece 
being rapturously encored. The caprice in E major was introduced, 
for the first time, by Mr. Hall¢, to the frequenters of these concerts, 
and the vocalists were Miss Banks and Mr. Santley. 
| Of Mr. Macfarren’s lyrical version of Goldsraith’s ‘‘ She Stoops 
| to Conquer,” arranged for the composer by Mr. Fitzball, we 
| can only say that it was produced on Thursday evening. An 
analysis of the work we must reserve till next week. The most 

| successful and the best of the operas with which the Pyne and 

| Harrison company have enriched the English etage, the ‘Lily of 
Killarney,’ was brought out at Berlin, on Monday last, with the 
completest possible success. ‘* Die Rose von Erin,”’ as it is entitled 

| in Germany, was to have had the advantage of the composer's 
personal superintendence; but, atter Mr. Benedict’s departure from 
England had been put off by telegram times out of number, the 
work was at length produced at a day’s notice. 

The mention of music in Germany reminds us that Abert, who is 
known by his operas ‘‘ Anna yon Landskron’’ and “ Konig Enzio,”’ 
has just produced at Stuttgart a symphony, which is spoken of in 
the highest terms of praise, entitled ‘‘ Columbus, a ‘tone picture’ 

| in the form of a symphony.” It depicts the various phases of the 
| ever-changing cea, ‘Lhe tirst movement illustrates the Departure; 
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the second, the scherzo, labelled ‘‘ Sailor Jollity ;” ‘‘ Night at Sea’? 
forms the subject of the adagio; and the final movement paints in 
strong colours the terrors of i ) 

land. Tho picturesque instrumental devices are particularly lauded. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNCER. 

Tho theatres during the last week have been reposing on their 
successes. The monotony of the week has, however, been broken 
by an audience given by the Lord Chamberlain to the managers of 
the London theatres on the subject of the propriety of adopt- 
ing compulsory measures to members of the corps de ballet, and of 
enforcing them to steep their skirts in a chemical solution. I deplore 
the dreadful accidents mentioned in our last two Numbers as much as 
anyone; but a solemn council of elderly men, held to consider girls’ 
petticoats, is not likely to prevent its repetition. The many petticoats 
worn by dancers are as inflammable as the muslin skirts worn above 
them. They require very frequent washing—washing is a labour and 
an expense. Then they are to be steeped in the solution and dried. 
Are the girls to incur this extra labour and expense themselves, or are 
the managers to pay for it? The salaries (?) of the balletvary. Their 
rates are 21s., 188., 15s., 12s. 6d, 10s., 98., and 68.—yes, British 
public, fond of fairies in revolving realms of light, 63.—one shilling 
- night. ‘The girls, of whom eight tenths are virtuous and 

borious, eke out a scanty livelihood by the needle. They seldom 
reach home before one in the morning. Are they to sit up all night 
and wash? or to rise early in the morning to steep? Young ladies 
are tired after a ball, and other than patrician limbs can feel fatigue. 
A woman while dancing is burnt before an audience. Are we to 
abolish dancing ? The same arguments would apply to forgery, 
which would certainly be prevented by the suppression of the dan- 
gerous art of writing. Did it not occur to the Lord Chamberlain 
that the dress of Miss Marie Charles was not set on fire by dancing, 
but by gas? 

The gaslights on the ground are dangerous, and should be atowed 
away, never to be used again. The young men from the country, 
willing as they may be to compensate themselves for the Puritanism 
forced upon them at home, must not be treated in town to a 
Terpsichorean auto-da-fé. 

The only dramatic event of the week has been the fresh cast of 
“ fxion”’ ‘at the New Royauty. Miss Jenny Willmore and Mrs, 
Felix Rogers having seceded from the theatre, Mr. Stephens 
appeared, on Monday, as Minerva, and Miss Grace Eaton as 
Mercury, and were received with great applause by a crowded 
audience. The triumph of the night, however, was reserved 
for Miss Teresa Furtado as ion. In my résumé of 
the Christmas entertainments I said that I thought that this 
young lady had an important future in store for her. She has more 
than accomplished my prediction. Her action is not only elegant 
but classical, She delivered the dialogue with admirable verve and 
esprit ; every line, every pun, and every allusion told. Each song 
received the deserved compliment of an encore, and her dancing took 
by surprise an audience accustomed to that burlesque dancing which 
emulates the silver-belt jig and Lancashire clog-hornpipe styles 
only. It was in the truest sense the poetry of motion. Having 
made one successful prediction, I will venture on another. Miss 
Furtado ia in poasession of talents of too high an order to be limited 
to burlesque. Among the funny rhymes ehe uttered she gave 
tones and glances suggestive of those neglected arts, Tragedy and 
Comedy. The audience were enraptured, and, not content with the 
curtain being drawn up to look again on the last scene of the 
charming extravaganza, insisted on Ixion’s reappearance before the 
footlights. The new young actress, who has been the most important 
first appre for years except Miss Bateman, obeyed the call and 
bowed her thanks. 

The Liverpool critics and playgoers appear to have found a dra- 
matic rara avis, in the pexson of a young lady named Milly Palmer, 
who, though but eighteen years of age and with a limited pro- 
fessional experience, has been for twelve months the leading actress 
at the Theatre Royal and Amphitheatre, The local papers, in 
notices of her recent benefit at the former theatre—when she sus- 
tained Amy Sedgwick's role of Marie, in John Oxenford’s comedy of 
“The World of Fashion’’—speak in rapturous terms of her “‘ pre- 
possessing appearance,” ‘‘ more than common dramatic intelligence,” 
‘*fervid spirit,’ and ‘vocal talent.’’ Brave words these, but 
possibly deserved. 

I regret to say that Mr. Sothern bas met with a severe accident. 
On Tuesday last he was thrown irom his horse and his collar-bone— 
according to his medical advisers—if uot fractured splintered. He 
may recover, a8 is announced, in eight or ten days, but it may be 


| months before we aguin see this admirable actor on the stage. 


MR. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY'S NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 

“Panis and Mrs. Brown at the Play’’ is the title chosen by Mr 
Arthur Sketchley for his new entertainment at the Egyptian Hall— 
Paris, we presume, from the fact of its being always a pleasant 
place to talk about, and Mrs. Brown at the I’lay, not only irom its 
popularity but becausc no audience would permit Mr. Sketchley to 
leave his platform without indulging them with some of Mrs. B.'s 
peculiarities of pronunciation, eccentric construction of sentences, 
and idiosyncratic idioms. 

In this respect, as in all others, the visitors to the Egyptian Hall 
will be entizely gratified, for Mr. Sketchley takes his old friend and 
her husband, Brown, with him to Paris, and introduces his audience 
to other tourists—the Griggs family, consisting of Mr. Deputy 
Griggs, a City celebrity; Mrs. Griggs, who moy be described as a 
sort of Mrs. Brown, with the advantages of reading, writing, a 
French dictionary, Shakspeare, taste, and the musical glasses; a 
large number of Misses Griggs; anda Mr. Tobias Titterton, a nervous 
young gentleman, who lives in constant dread of forcible matrimony 
at the hands of the eldest Miss Griggs. In the first part of the enter- 
tainment Mr. Sketchiey sings a capital medley from the facile and 
funny pen of Mr. H. J. Byron, describing the entertainments of 
London, and, as Mr. Tobias Titterton, a comic love song, cailed 
‘* Leap Year,” written by Mr. Tom Hood. In the second part he 
gives a charming Neapolitan air, which some people behind us said 
they did not believe was Neapolitan, but English, for that the word 
‘cheesey’? constantly occurred; and an admirable chant called 
“« Griggs in Paris,’’ in which Mr. Gilbert, the author of the song, 
seems to have exhausted Parisian guide-books, and then invented 
new ones. The pictorial illustrations—that is, the views of 
the large panoramas in a massive frame, consist of ‘‘ The 
Harbour at Newhaven,” ‘* Night at Sea,” ‘‘ Dieppo at Dawn,” “A 
Oafé,’’ ‘*‘ The Place du Chatelet,’’ ‘‘ Notre Dame,”’ ‘The Boulevart 
Sebastopol,”’ and ‘The Place de Ja Concorde.’ They are, with one 
exception, from the clever pencil—we should say the brush—of Mr. 
Matthew Morgan. ‘Mrs. Brown’s Adventures at the Victoria’’ 
concluded the entertainment, which was received with great applause 
by a large and fashionable auditory. Mr. Sketchley’s barque is fairly 
launched, and we can wish him no better wish than the success his 
admirable talents, delicate distinctions of character, elegant humour, 
and agreeable delivery deserve, 


THE DIRECTION OF THE IMPERIAL OPERA AT VIENNA is having & 
metallic curtain manufactured, for the purpose of separating the audience 
part of the theatre from the stage in case a fire should break out. 

Finks IN THEATRES.—Most of the managers of London theatres have 
had a meeting with the Lord Chamberlain, to consult on the means of 
preventing accident by fire in the buildings under their direction. All of 
them deprecated legislation on the subject, and expressed a strong opinion 
that ordering ballet-girls to steep their dresses in some solution to render 
them unintlaminable would be of little service, because the girls would take 
no notice of the orders, In some cases the managers had provided a solution 
for the girls, and they had never used it. Mr. Webster complained that 
letters should have been written to the papers stating that the means of 
egress from theatres in cases of fire were deficient. In his own theatre (the 
Adelphi) there were abundant mears of exit. Mr. Falconer and other 
managers made similar observations as to their theatres. Finally, the Lord 
Chamberlain said he should address a circular tothe managers on the subject 
of lights and exits ; and Mr. Webster suggested that it should be in such a 
form that it could be posted up in the theatres. This has since been done, 
and 9 series of regulations drawn up with the view of obviating accidents in 
theatres, which are to be posted up in all the London houses, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
Tux Townley case has formed the subject of a 
gpeoch by Sir George Grey upon his motion for leave 
o introduce a bill for the amendment of the statute 
relating to lunatic prisoners. Sir Georgo Grey 
adopts as the dofence of his conduct with reference 
to Townley exactly the line indicated by some 
comments of our own. He adopts the same 
arguments and uses the same quotations as those 
suggested by ourselves, The real truth is, of course, 
that he had previously gone over the same ground 
of reference before resolving upon a course which 
careless or wilfully adverse journalists professed to 
consider inexplicable. Mr. Bright seized the oc- 
casion for a manly denunciation of the entire 
system of capital punishment. He expressed justi- 
fable astonishment that a man was to be found to 
hold the office of Homo Secretary for many years, 
and during that time not to have examined the 
whole question philosophically and religiously, and 
come to the conclusion that capital punish- 
ment was not necessary, On this point we 
cordially agree with Mr. Bright. Every year 
during which the consideration of this matter 
has been forced upon us by the oxigences 
of this column, has only tended to strengthen the 
conviction that capital punishment is wrong and 
indefensible. The old arguments against it are 
well known to all who care to read. Here is a new 
one. A Judge upon passing sentence of death 
ordinarily shudders, turns pale, weeps— nay, even 
sobs. He talks of his painful duty. Such are the 
emotions caused by the conflict of instinctive, 
natural feeling with the exigences of a conventional 
position. What man ever trembles or goes into a 
hysterical fit at doing what he knows not only in 
his intellect but in bis soul to be right and just? 
We never believe in what are termed “ painful 
duties,’ forevery truly ordained duty of man, even 
labour itself—the hardest of all—rewards itself by 
some kind of pleasure in its performance or in its 
accomplishment. ; 

Mr. Windham, late of Felbrigge Hall, appeared 
in the Common Pleas as defendant in an action 
brought by an attorney's clerk. Tho plaintiif 
alleged that he had rendered services in getting 
up evidence for Mr. Windham in a suit brought by 
that gentleman against his wife. Tho suit had 
since been discontinued. For the defence the 
singular nature of the claim was adverted to, and 
there was some show of reason for urging that the 
clerk of an attorney was at least an unusual 

laintiff in an action for services performed at tho 
instance of the client in the course of legal pro- 
ceedings Moreover, the plaintiff had received alarge 
sum, £275, from the defendant. This the plaintiff 
alleged to be a payment on account, while defendant 
urged that, whether a loan or a payment, it was suf- 
ficient to cover any justdemand. The plaintiff had 
commenced the cause by arresting defendant, who 
was about starting upon a yachting cruise. The 
capias was, of course, issued as against an abscond- 
ing debtor about to quit the country. This proceed- 
ing called forth vevere animadversion from the 

Judge; and the jury, after a protracted hearing of 
the case, found a verdict for Mr. Windham, the 
defendant. 

The Alexandra case came on at the Exchequer 
Chamber, upon appeal. The question considered 
was whether, upon the decision already given in 
favour of the defendants and against the Crown, 
represented by the Attorney-General, the Court was 
competent to entertain the appeal at all, Four 
of the Judges were of opinion that they had no 
jurisdiction in the matter; but, as a minority of 
three held that such jurisdiction existed, the 
matter was compromised by a dismissal of the 
appeal, a decision which aifords the appellant, the 
Crown, the opportunity of taking the judgment of 
the House of Lords. De/iherundo s@pe perit occasio. 
The object of the Northern sympathisers among 
a Government will doubtless be gained by this 

ay. 

The Lord Chancellor, on Monday last, delivered 
the judgment of the Privy Council, on appeal from 
the judgment of Dr. Lushington, who, as Dean of 
Arches, had sentenced two of the rev. authors of 
“Essays and Reviews’? to twelva months’ 
suspension from their respective benefices. The 
judgment appears to have affirmed nothing—to 
have decided nothing, in respect to the real 
questions at issue. From these the Lord Chancellor 
seems to have been only too happy to bo able to 
escape. One point was that the defendants had 
denied the ‘inspiration’? of the Holy Scriptures, 
and another that they had expressed a dis- 
belief in the dogma of eternal punishment jor 
sinners, Certain extracts from ‘* Essays and 
Reviews’? had been cited in the pleadings in 
support of the allegations of heresy agains’ the 
defendants, Of course the Lord Chancellor could 
not “travel out of the record’’ (as lawyers say), 
and therefore, without pronouncing any judgment 
as to the truth, falsehood, or heresy of the doctrines 
attributed to the defendants, he was, happily, 
enabled to say that the charges were not justified 
by the extracts given in the pleadings. The ccsts 
of appeal were awarded to the defendants, each 
party paying his own of the former proceedings in 
the suit. But possibly few endowed with common- 
Sense will regret that an opportunity has been seized 
for the evasion of questions eminently unsuitable for 
legal decision, and that those who have calculated 
upon the issue have been recalled to a sense of 
Tuundane affairs by the necessity for payment of 
law costs, to be taxed, ‘‘as between party and 
party,’’ with possibly some protpective addition of 
charges, ‘as between attorney and client.’” 

he caso of ‘Welch y. Paske,” tried on 
Monday in the Common Pleas, was an action for 
breach of promise of marriage. Tho plaintiff was 
. young lady of thirty, who assisted her aunt in 
he business of a pastrycook, and the defendant 
Tejoiced in great expectations, as the reversioner of 
& freehold property sulject to a lite tenacy. His 
*g0 was thirty-five. The chief evidence for the 
plaintit was that of her aunt, who said :—- 

1 keep 4 pastrycook’s shop at Dorking. I have brought 
the plaintiit up.” Early in April, 1861, the defendant first 
aed to my ehop, and after that for some time he continued 

» come twice a day for two pennyworth of almond cakes, 
4nd then in the evening be came for French rolls. He told 
e hehit the plaintiff, and asked me jf she was my 
daughters - y niece. He asked if he might be allowed to 
take awalk with her someevening, and I said, * No, not with 
ie consent.” Heasked when she went out, and I said some- 
tha ofan afternoon, He asked if he mght walk with her 
ih mens I said “ She is quite old enough to know what 
Mr should do.” He said at one time he thought that 

r. Jones objected to his coming to the house, for he 


Was Cross and ill-tempsred, and I said, ‘* He does object to 
yoo very much.” 
fancied 


he Was not upon honourable terms, This waa 


The defendant said he thought that we | diately ret 


after he had been coming to the shop for two or three 


weeks. He came in one evening and said Miss Welch had 
agreed to accept him—that he had proposed and she had 
accepted him. I said, “She really must do as she likes, 
as she is old enough.” This was about the middle of 
April. Hecame again, and said, “1 do not think you 
have told Mr. Jones,” and I said * I have not :” and the 
next day he wrote the plaintiff an oer of marriage. After 
that they walked out together, and he came two or three 
ties a day to my house and saw the plaintiff. I thought 


that they were upon the point of marriage. I saw the 
detendant write this letter :— 


. “20th April, 1861. 
_ “My dear Miss Welch,—I have been greatly disappointed 
in not having the honour of escorting yourself and Miss 
Graham to Wescott this evening. Such is life.” 

The defendant afterwards broke off the match, 
and added to the injury by promenading before the 
shop with a new love, described as of ‘* middling” 
respectability. Mr. Hawkins asked the aunt :— 

How many cakes do you s Il for a penny? for I should 
like to know how many he had to get through in a day. 

Witness—Two a penny. 

Mr. Hawkins--T’hen he had to eat four almond cakes 
twice a day. 

Mr. Justice Bylesy-And they seem to have been bitter 
almonds. 

The matter was ultimately compromised by @ 
verdict for £200, payable by defendant upon his 
succeeding to the reversion of the freehold. 


COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH. 

BREACH OF PROMISE AGAINST AN OLD BOY.— 
“SHUTTLEWORTH VY. KIRKMAN,” — This was an 
action of breach of promise of marriage. The 
defendant pleaded that he did not promise as alleged ; 
that he had been exonerated from the promise ; and that 
it was made subject to the execution of a deed by the 
plaintiff, which was not executed. 

Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., and Mr. Mathew were counsel for 
the plaintiff; Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Cole were 
counsel for the defendant. 

Mr. Coleridge said this was a breach of promise out 
of the ordinary way. ‘The plaintiff was a young lady, 
about thirty years of age, living on her own means, and 
the daughter of Mr. J. Shuttleworth, of Gower-street, 
Bedford-square. The defendant, Mr. Kirkman, was an 
M.D., and medical superintendent of the Suffolk County 
Lunatic Asylum. The families were connected by mar- 
riage, and the parties were therefore known to each other 
before the engagement commenced, ‘The defendant, 
judging from asmall book he had published, was a man 
of vast and apparently of a religious turn of mind. He 
quoted poetry in that work, and he talked of “ sweeter 
manners and purer Jaws.” {in the same work he takes a 
serious view of the responsibility of his profession, and he 
uses high and eloquent language about himself and how 
the profession ought to be treated. He was a widower, 
about sixty-seven years of age. He possessed a salary of 
£600, which, with his table expenses (except wine), which 
were allowed by the county, was equal to about £1000 a 
year. His children were grown up, and the defendant 
moved in very respectable society in the county of Suffolk. 
The defendant, as he bad said, was sixty-seven years of 
age, but his letters showed him to be both youthful in mind 
and body, for he had a youthful and an engaging mind. 

The learned counsel described the engagement entered 
into between the parties, and read one of defendant's 
letters, of which we give an extract :— 

“Thanks for your minute account of your picnic. I am 
glad you did not get wet at all. I sent some patients last 
year for a frolic to the seaside, and they came home 
drenched to the skin ; but it added only to their pleasure. 
They screamed and laughed, and tucked up their petti- 
coats to their knees (there was no crinoline, or it would 
not have done), and they said it was glorious sport. It 
was more innocent, however, than what Scott tells of 
glorious sport in courtly circles. Do you remember :- 

However come you, not to court? 

Shelton says it’s glorious sport : 

There ave e/lits ans jewels glistening, 

rifling tales and wise men listenive ; 

Low-breathed talking, Marion Jispers, 

Cutting honest hearts by whispers. 
I would rather have been with my people in the hayfield, 
as I was yesterday, than in such geandalous society as 
this. I gave my people a dance upon the green last night, 
and although [ could not exactly ask you—fancy me as 
Julia de Robignes’ lover wrote of his friend—I enjoyed 
seeing between forty and fifty enjoy themselves, Did you 
ever read ‘Julia de Robignes ?’ * Had you seen me yester- 
day surrounded by a cluster of grape-gatherers,’ he says, 
* you might have blushed for your friend, but I danced with 
Julia.’” 

It was proved that instructions had been given for the 
marriage settlement, that defendant had obtained a 
month’s holiday for his honeymoon, and that he had after- 
wards broken off the mateh. Defendant called no evidence, 
but his counsel (Mr. Hawkins) addressed the jury in 
igation of damages. He begged them to consider that 
the lady had not suffered any very material loss by being 
deprived of the defendant's companionship. Referring to 
one of the defendant's letters, the learned counsel gaid he 
might very well say, 

Pity the sorrows of » poor old man, 

The Lord Chief Justice said he should go on with the 
next line. 

Mr. Hawkins—Yes, gentlemen— 

Whore trembling limbs have brought him to rour door— 

and he asked them, could any one help pitying him? The 
defendant answered the father's inquiry truthfully as to 
hismeans. In the course of the trial the learnel counsel 
had referred to a book written by the defendant, a copy 
of which he had given to the lady “* with the kindest love 
of the author” written on the titlepage, which, it would 
appear, was the only good thing in the book. The book 
was a lecture, delivered by the defendant at the College of 
Physicians, relative to the medical officers of lunatic 
asylums ; and perhaps some of them would think that it 
would have been better for this unromantic old lover if 
he had never left the asylum. His learned friend had 
introduced the book, but for what reason he was at a loss 
to understand ; but, at all events, he would return it to 
him with the author's best love. He thonght the lady 
had not lost much. All she could have expected was a 
residence in a lunatic asylum, with the chance of her 
husband being speedily superannnated, and the use of a 
brougham and a horse said to have been purchased twelve 
years ago—in fact, he might say a lunatic lot altogether. 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up, observing that 
there was here a breach of the promise, and it was for 
them to say what damages the lady was entitled to, This 
was not one of those romantic attachments they some- 
times heard of ; but perhaps the lady thought i it was 
better to be an old man’s darling thana young man 's slave.” 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
£400, 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

PROPERTY AND PERSON, — Thomas Cunningham, 
private of the 60th Rifles, was indicted for assaulting and 
wounding Joseph Herbert, a policeman, in the execution 
of his duty. 

The complainant was called to a house in Stephen- 
street by 8 woman who complained that a soldier was in 
the house making a disturbance, and that he had beaten 
her. He went to the front of the house, and the prisoner 
rushed out, brandishing a pair of tongs. He enid, ** You 
are a policeman. | am a soldier of the Queen's Army, and, 
of course, superior to you.” Hie then struck proscentor 
over the head, inflicting dreadful injuries, and knocked 
bim down, and kicked hia, and struck him while on the 
ground with the tongs. He then ran away, but was 
captured in about @ quarter of an hour by anathet 
constable. He was drunk. Prosecutor was severely hurt 
on the back and on the ribs, and be would not be able to 

-sume his duty for a considerable time. 
the constable’s evidence was corroborated, and the 
divisional surgeon bore testimony to the severe injuries 

» prosecutor had received. re : 
~e Assistant Judge summed up, and the jury imme- 
arned a verdict of © Guilty. 


Police-constable 97 D proved the following conviction 


i 


against the prisoner :— 
minster Police Court, for stealing a roll of woollen cloth; 
from a draper's shop in Oxford-street, on the 18th of 
October, 1852. On the 4th of April, 1854, the prisoner 
was tried at the Central Criminal Court for knocking a 
gentleman down and robbing him of a gold watch and 
chain. He was found guilty, and sentenced to be kept in 
penal servitude for three years. On the 4th of November, 
1860, he was charged at the Westminster Police Court for 
assaulting his landlord, and he was sentenced to twenty- 
one days; and three months’ on the 29th of the same 
month, for stealing wearing apparel. 

The Sergeant of the battalion to which the prisoner 
belonged was called, and he said that the prisoner had 
three months’ on the 10th of Arril, 1861, as a rogue and 
vagabond; and two months for robbing a private, October, 
1861. On the 29th of August last he received six days’ 
imprisonment for desertion. He was a loose, dissipated, 
bad character, 

The Assistant Judge, in passing sentence, said that, if 
the present charge were one of felony, he should probably 
give him a more severe sentence than he now would, 
which would act as a warning to others; but it was not 
felony, and the sentence was that he be kept in penal 


Twelve months from the West- | 


servitude for three years, (so that for crippling and half 
murdering an innocent man, in the performance of his 
duty, a prisoner is legally not punishable with such severity 
as if he had stolen his victim's hat, coat, or boots.) 


_ PRESENTATION OF THE GRAND JURY.—On the grand 
jury coming into court with the last batch of bills that 
had been sent to them, Mr. Nunn, the foreman, said it 
was the wish of the grand jury that the attention of the 
Court should be be called to the small amount that was 
involved in some of the cases that had been brought 
before them during the last two days. In one case the 
sum purloined was as small as 8d., and such cases must 
have been brought before them at a great expense and 
occupation of their time. The grand jury did not 
begrudge time where it was necessary, but such cases 
as he had referred to, in their opinion, might have been 
summarily disposed of. The police magistrates were men 
highly qualified, and capable of dealing with such cases, 
and the grand jury hoped their views would be represented 
in the proper quarter. 

The Assistant-Judge said that to a certain extent he 
egreed with the grand jury, bat where there were 
previous convictions, although the amount might be 
small, the only way in which prisoners could be properly 
dealt with was by committing them for trial. 

The grand jury were then thanked for their services 
and discharged. 

PUNISHMENT FOR OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY.— 
Alfred Hill (twenty), tailor, was charged with stealing a 
purse containing lds, 10d., the property of Jas. Lawrence, 
from the person of Rebecca Lawrence. 

Edwin Coathupe, a detective officer of Scotland-yard, 
said, on Jan, 25, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he was 
standing at the foot of the staircase leading to the dress 
circle of the Princess’ Theatre as the audience were 
leaving after the morning performance of the pantomime. 
He saw the prisoner there, and watched him. He saw him 
attempt to pick several pockets by walking on the right 
side of ladies and fumbling in the folds of their dresses. 
He watched him closely, and saw him withdraw his left 
hand from the pocket of a lady with something in his 
hand. He put whatever it was into the left-hand pocket 
of his coat. Witness followed him and asked him what 
he had in his pocket ? Prisoner said, “* Nothing.” Hethen 
took him back to the theatre, and while bringing him 
along he flung the purse (produced) away. It was picked 
up, and found to contain 15s, 10d. in money. 

The prosecutrix, Mrs. Rebecca Lawrence, said she lived 
at Forest Lodge, Tulse-bill, The purse produced was her 
property. She missed it, on the 26th of January, from 
her pocket, in Oxford-street. It was safe in her pocket a 
short time before, 

The jury found the prisoner “ Guilty.” 

Mr. Payne, addressing Mrs. Lawrence, said the Court 
were much obliged to her for coming to give evidence, for 
people were generally reluctant to come forward in such 
cases. 

The detective said tho prisoner was sentenced to three 
months for a like offence in February, 1863, He was also 
sentenced to six calendar months for a similar robbery 
from Covent-garden Theatre. 

Mr. Payne, in passing sentence, said the prisoner was 
evidently getting his living as a gentleman thief about 
the different theatres. He had had light imprisonments, 
but they had not acted as warnings, and were of no avail. 
He should not sentence him to imprisonment any more, 
The sentence of the Court upon him was that he be kept 
in penal servitude for four years, 


POLICE, 

THE CABMEN AT FAULT.—Within the last few days 
numerous cases of drunkenness on the part of omnibus- 
drivers and cabmen have been brought before Mr. Yardley, 
who, looking upon the offence as calculated to endanger 
the lives of her Majesty's subjects, felt it his duty to inflict 
severe punishment as a warning to others. On Monday 
he sentenced one offender to two months’ imprisonment, 
and the next day another to one month, with hard 
labour, in the House of Correction, without giving either 
the opportunity of escaping by the payment of a fine. A 
cabman, named Owen Cook, was charged with druken- 
ness and being incapable of taking care of his horse and 
cab; he was not driving, but had just set a passenger down 
when taken into custody by a constable. 

Mr. Yardley imposed a penalty of 20s,; in default of 
payment, eight days’ imprisonment. 

A PROSECUTOR PAYING THE FINE.—William Dye, 
badge No. 11,580, appeared before Mr. Vaughan, at the 
suit of Mr. Robert Temple Frere, of 34, Upper Harley- 
street, charging him with furious driving. 

Mr. Frere stated that on the 3rd inst. he hired the 
defendant’s cab, in the afternoon, to drive him from the 
corner of Wellington-street, in the Strand, to Jermyn- 
street, St. James’s. The defendant drove so furiously 
that witness became alarmed, and remonstrated with him 
several times. The defendant, however, continued to 
drive in the same manner. In passing along the Strand 
the cab ran against three other vehicles, and on arriving 
at St. Martin’s Church witness got out, feeling that it 
was unsafe to proceed with so reckless a driver. 

The defendant said he was not really driving so fast as 
Mr. Frere imagined, but was obliged to flog the horse 
as the animal had got cold and numbed from standing a 
long while on the rank. It was all a mistake about run- 
ning against other vehicles. Nothing of the kind occurred, 

Mr. Vaughan saw no reason to doubt Mr. Frere’s state- 
ment. Defendant must pay a fine of £1 10s., or be 
imprisoned for three weeks, 

The defendant was removed in custody; but, after a 
short interval, Mr. Frere returned and had an interview 
with the defendant, who expressed regret for his conduct 
and promised not to offend again. Upon this assurance 
Mr. Frere paid the fine and the defendant was liberated. 


Tue TRADE MARKS AcT.—Mr. Howlett, jun., printer, 
of Frith-street, Soho, appeared on remand before Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, to answer a summons under the second section 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, for forging and counter- 
feiting, or causing to be forged or counterfeited, a trade 
mark bearing the name of Mr. Thomas Rolfe, 

The depositions having been read over, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said he had come to the conclusion that 
this was a case which he could not withdraw from a jury, 
and he should therefore commit the defendant for trial. 

Mr. Howlett, jun., was then committed for trial, his 
own recognisances being taken for his appearance. 

Mr. May, for the defendant, wished to state that the 
price paid for the label bought of Mr. Howlett was ls., 
and not 15s., a6 reported. 


ALTiuovGu the transactions in Home Stocks have been only 
mr derate, prices bave shown ore firmness, and the market may 
be considered pteady. Cons for Money, have realised 905 3 
WO} Ol; Redoced and New Thre per Conte, 90} § ; 
0s, to 48, diseoont . New Two-and-a-Half per 


Exeheguer Bi 1 ve 
Cents, 724. Bank Stock has been 235 10 #37, 

On Tnersday the Dircevors of the Bank of England reduced 
their minimor rate of discount to ;even per 


cent. 
Svourijics have changed Lauds slowly, af the lave deine 


in value. India Stock has been 217 ; Ditto, New, '034 to 104; Ditto 
Four per Cent, 100; and Rupee Pa, er, 1034 to 104, and 110 to 118 
There bas been a incderate but by no means active demand for 
money forcommercial purposes. The supply of capital on offer is 
extensive; nevertheless, the lowest ratcs for tho be:t at ort bills are 
as ,oliew :— 

‘thirty Daya’ Bills o. 

Sixty Dayw .. 

‘Tnres Months’ 

Four Months’ ~ . oy oe 7 ” 

Six Months’ .. o. on ~ «- 7)to8 ,, 

The imports of the precious metals have beon ona fair average 
scale, and nearly the whole of them hrve been di-posed of to tre 
Bank of England, The steamer for the Frazils has taken out 
£516,283 in gold, 

Bar silver |.as found buyers at 6! 4d, per ounce. 

The stock of bullion in the Bunk of France has increased to 
pikes , The supply in the New York banks bas declined to 

970,000, 

‘The dividerd of the Berlin Water vorks Compauy is 4s. per share. 

Most of the Continental erchanges +how a profit on the shipment 
of geld to England, The exchange at Bombay is | per cent more in 
eur favonr, 

With the exception of the Confederate Loan, which is now quoted 
at 50 vo 52, the Fore'gn Honse has ruled heavy, and prices have, in 
some instances, shown incrcaved weakness. Brazilien Five per 
Cents haye sold at 994; Buenos Ayres Deferred, 36; Egyptian 
Seven per Cents, 1024; Greek. 214 ; Portuguese Three perCents, 474 5 
Russian Four-and-a- Half per Ceucs, #63 ; Ditto, 1862, 854 ; Sardiniaa 
Five per Cents, 82; Spanish Passive, oats Ditto. Certificates, 138 5 
‘Turkish Old Six per Cents, 894; Ditto, 1858, 69%; Ditio, 1862, 67 ; 
Ditto Four per Cents, 999 ex div. : Venezuela six per Centa, 504; 
Dutch Four per Cents, 1014; and Italian Five per Centa, 6]. 

A tolerably extensive business bas been transacted in Joint- 
steck Bank Shares. Annexed are the kading quotations :— 
Alliance, 455; Anglo-Awtrian, 30 ex div.; British North 
Amerioap, 474; Chartered of India, Australia, and China, 424; 
City, 115 ex div. ; Consolidated, 10; European, 77; Im . 26. 
ex div.; Imperinl Cttoman, 18; Land Mortysge’ ot India, 33 3 
London and County, 63} ; London Joint-Stock, 364 ex div. ; London 
and South African, 26); London and Westminster, 77} ex div. ; 
Oriental, 60; Unicn of Australia, 527}; and Union of London, 43. 

Colonial Government Securities have been dalt in to a limited 
extent, #8 f llows :—Canada Six per Cents 1014; Ditto Five per 
Cents, 90} ; New South Wales Five per Cents, 99§ ; New Zealacd Six 
per Cents, 1074 ; ard Victoria Six per Cents, 1054. 

The Miscellaneous Market has been romewhat active. Australian 
Mortgaz Land and Finance, 1f; Berlin Waterworks, 9}; British 
Indian Tea, 5}; Consolidated Discount, 1}; Orystal Palace, 334; Ditto 
Preference, 114; Discount Corporation, 10% ; Egyptian Commercial 

and Trading, 44; Englisn and Aus ralian Copper, 2); General Creait 
and Finance of London, 6%; Hudson’s Bay, 17) ; International 
Financixl Society, 119; lvalian Irrigation, Canal Cavour, 44; 
London Financial Asrociation, 264; National steam, 5; Royal 
mail Lari #1; Thames and Mersey Marine,74; and Universal 

arine, 54. 

The business doing in the Railway Share Market bas been some- 
what restricted ; nevertheless, prices have shown more firmness 
than for some time past, 


on ~ - 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CoRN ExCuANGE,—Only moderate supplies of home-grown wheat 
have been on cffer this week, Factors, geuerally, have been 
firm in their demand ; but millers, generally, have purchased wit 
extreme caution, at about previous quotations. Foreign wheat— 
the imports of which have been on a moderate scule—has 
changed hands slowly, at late currencies. Floating cargoes 
of grain have ruled sbout stationary. Maltiog Magpie Me 
commanded quite as much money as of late. In grinding 
and distilling sorts the transactions have been on a mode- 
rate scale, on former terms. ‘There has been # steady, but by 
no meaus active, inquiry for malt, at full currencies. Oats, beans, 
and peas have suppurted previous rates, with a fair demand, The 
flour trade mey be considered steady, 

ENGLisn CURRENCY.— Wheat, 408, to 474.; barley, 248, to 38s, ; 
malt, 508, to 66%.; oats, loa to 258,; rye, 32s. to 33s, ; beans, 29s. to 
42«.; peas, 348. to 378. per quarter ; flour, 275. to 40s. per 240 1b, 

CATTLE.—Most kinos of fat stock have changed hands slowly, and 
iu some instances, prices have had a drooping teacency :—Beef 
from 3s, 81, to 5a; mutton, 45. to Gs. ; veal, 4, 64. to ds, 6d. ; and 
pork, 3a. od. to 4a. 6d per 8 lb. to sink the offal, 

N&WOATE AND LKADENHALL,—Prices have bi on well supported, 
with a steady inquiry :—Reef, from 3s. 2d. to 4a. 4d, ; mintvon, 3a, 8d, 
to 5s.; veal, 48. ad, to 5a, 2d.; ond pork, 3s, 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8b, by 
the carcass, 

Téa.—Adviccs from China state that the shipments had amounted 
to 91,375,000lb. The demand for most kinds is inactive, at avout 
stationary prices, 

SUG ax.—There is more business doing in all raw sugars, and, in 
sone inftances, the quotations have advanced 3d, to 64, per ews, 
The stock is 72.799 tons, against 60,142 tons last year. Refined goods 
are in fair request, at fall pricee, 

Correk.—We have no change 10 notices in prices, The market, 
however, is steady. Stock, 10,503 tons, against 7818 tons in 1853, 

Rice,—The market is flat, yet prices are steady, Stock, 55,429 tors, 
against 61,921 tons last year. 

PROVISIONS.—Mort kinds of butter are in request, at fuil quo- 
tations toa slight advance. The best foreiga is worth 130s. per cwt. 
In bacon, very little is doirg, at 5is, to 56s, per cwt. for Waterford. 
Hams and lard are quite as dear os last week. 

TALLOW.—The market is steady, at 49s, 6a, per ewt. for P. Y, C., on 
the spot, Stock, 64,410 casks, ayainst 18 619 ditto last year, Rough 
fat, 28. 14d, per Sib. 

OiLS.— Linseed oil, on the spot, is selling at £35, Raps is worth 
£38 lus. to £41 108, ; olive, £52 to £59; and fine palm, £55, Hrench 
turpentine is offering et 71s. 6d. per owt, 

Spinits,—Rum is in tair request. at 1s, 9d. to le, 114. per gallon for 
proof Demerara Brandy is» eady, on former terms. Mult spirit, 
duty paid lis, td, to 12s, 6d. per yailon. 

HAY AND Stkaw.—Meadow nay, £3 to £4 10s,; clover, £4 to 
£5 10s. ; aud straw, £1 44. to £1 10s, per Load. 

COALs,— Best house coals, 19s, 6d. to 20a, ; neoonds, 17s, to 186, ; 
Hartley's, 13s. 60. to 14s, 6d. ; and manufacturers’, 13a. to 15s. per ton, 

Hvrs,—The emand fo® pops ix les ac ive, yet prices are well 
supported, The quotation: rauge Ir m 50s, to 19s, per owt. 

Woo. —Tro mw rket is steady, atab ut previous quotations, 

Porarors—The supplies are very large and the demand is inac- 
tive, at from 45s. to 95. per ton, 


Fripay, Fesruary 5, 


BANKRUPTS.—R, WILDING, Warwick-lane, Newgate-market, 
butcher.—W. C, SELBY, Ightham, near Sevencake, farmer.—W. L. 
GiLV iN, St. Swithin’s-lane, City, and Sheffield, steel m anaiacturer, 
W. KEKRISON, Cirencester-s rect, Harrow-road, licensed vice 
tualler.—J.C. GOP FIN, Great Y.rmouth, plumber.—T. 8. CAVE, 
argyle-square, St, Pancras.—J, DAVIS, Tottenham-eourt-road, 
upholsterer.—W. PULLEN, George-street, P.rtman-square, coach 
builder.— W. SOWTHON, St. Martin’s-court, Ludgate-hill, 
enting-house keeper. - ©, R. WHATMAN, Stokenham, Devon- 
shire.—W. CRAWSHAW, B rmingham, sewing-machine deaier.— 
J. TAYLOR, Nort: field, Worcestershire, farmer.—G, PATRICK, 
Mount Radford, near Exeter —G, TINGLE, Dewabury, Yorkshire, 
blanket manufacturer —8, J , and E, ALMOND, Gildereome, York- 
shire, cloth manntacturers,—C, MANN, Brighouse, Yorksh.re, 
buteher.—J, B. WALKXR, Lindley, ne«r Huddersfield, woollen 
manafacturer--MAKIA M‘PARLIN, Liv 1, staymaker. — J, 
SE LARS, Manchester, drysalter.—T. and T. WAERINER, Uldham, 
bobbin-turners —-W. JONES, Hoole, Cheshire, butcher.—H. J. 
HAMLIN, Bristo), publican.—J. ROWN, Pucklecburch, Gloucester- 
shire, licensed victualler.—J. FULLJAMES, soutbsea, Hepta, 
painter.— J. LUCAS, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, blican.— 
T. COLLINS, Landport, Hants, giocer.—E. TUPH Halifax, 
eating-howe keeper.—G. E, DUDU, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset- 
shire, gro er —MAKY JONES, Liverpool. licensed victualler.—W. 
WRIGHT, Wakefield, tailor—T. W. ITH, vheltenham. boot- 
maker.—J. EVANS, Slough, Bucks, te .—W, ALLEN, Yeovi! 

. H. BARTON, Livilenampton, Sussex, confectioner.—W, 
baker.—E, J. HEATH, Rye, commission egent.— 
. CAKLISLE, Clarborough, Nottiogbamshire, corwainer. . 
WAITE, Tonbri Kent, saddler —J, BULLOCK, Coveney, 
watchmaker.—H. GRAHAM, Brice, ever and gilder.—W, 
WALKER, Brighton, plumber.—W, AUSTIN, Chippenham, Wilts, 
farmer.—J, JONES, L lin, Montgomeryshire, coal merchant, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 

BANERUPTS.— J. ATKINS, York-street, Chelsea, upholsterer.— 
T. NEALE, Kvston-road, builder.—H. GOULD, Wrotham-place, 
Camden New-town, clerk to a bottled-beer merchant—G, STEER: 
Basingstoke, corndealer.—J. GREEN, Church-lane, Kégware, hay 
and straw draler.—J. ATKINSON, Denmark-grove, [sl] ngton, com- 
miseion agent.—W. THOKN, Field-place, St. John-street~ cab 
pro) +L. HUBBARD, St. George’s-place, North Woolwich- 

shoewaker —Rey, E, A, PECK, Houghton, Hants, clerk.— 
R. HARRINGTON, Wardour-street, Soho, tailor's an.— 
B. HEPPLNG, mour-row, Euston-rquare, assistant to a coal- 
dealer—W, SAWYER. Arundel-street, Strand, steward —H. D, 
DsNT, Portsea.—E. FENNELL, Blow field-terrace, Harrow-road, 
surgeor.—W, BURGESS, Sussex-street, rie tees egent.—J. 
ELLIOTT, Cleveland-terrace, Kensington.—J.GERMOLD, W illiam- 
street, Commercial-road East, baker.—J. ENGISCH, Cornwall-roaé, 
Lambeth, baker.—A. De GRUSSA, Saville-row, Walworth-road, 
fruiverer—J, L, HOWARD, Tyroe-street, Clerkenwell, chemist.— 
8. HASKELL, Goswell-street, haurdr-sser.—J. W. CHEGWIDDEN 
Uxbridge, hotel-keeper.—J. MUGLETT, otiees, sete, plumber, 
8. WISE, Cowley, Miadlesex, enginver.—E. ¥. GARKOD. trameden, 
suffolr, farmer.—H, ROBEX (8, Llandudno, Carn: labourer, 
J. WILLIAMS, Landyort, Hants. diaper. G. BLOTT, Elm-t 
Cambri¢ge-heath, bu%cher.—-W. JOB, Birmingham, bookarller and 
stationer.—-H. HARRISON, Aberayon, Cardigenshire. a= 
EMLLY AGNES LINK, Brecon, tulor and ¢reper.—W. SUICHEB, 
Bristol, ironmonger.—J, A, BURLISTON, Leeds, draper and mil- 
liner,--T, BRADSHAW, Louth and Sieaford, Lincolnshire, corn and 
wool dealer, —H, SUKNISH, Lincoln, commission ageat—0O, 
OWEN, Trefor, Anglesey, fermer.—¥, BOWER, Flint, brickmaker. 
J. ALLEN, Maochester, puolieas.—MARIA B.G@G4, Cambridge.— 
G, WINS KA, Stocktou-' pon-Tees corn miller,—H. ASH FORTI * 
Shertield, forgenan,—J, GKEBR, Liverpool, tin-plate worker —J, 
HUSTON. Liverpool, provision dea\er.-P. GARBELT. Small- 
thorne, Staflordehive, buity collier.—l. MATTHEW3, 
waite.—J. SOUTHERN, Wilton, Cheshirs, caine: lee 
ANN SMITH, Maidstone, pock buteber,—-W. WOLKE, Hatfield 
Broad Oak, Ese x. candle wt. MARY TAYLOR, Scone, Staff r= 
rhire, fintgringer aud tormer—w,. WIUSUN, Leami ehoe- 
maker —H. JONES, sen., Viney-hi)1.@love-stershire.—J, EDWAKDS 
Merthyr Tyefil, cabinetuaker.N. HART: EY, Brampton, Cum- 
beria'd, ionk-eper.— W, COTLON, Newmarket, groom. — J, 
PENDLEBURY, Heaton Norris, Lanesshire, coal merchant. 
J. DALLY, Fort Nelsov, Ham shire, timegeeper.—R, WRIGHT, 
Over Darwea.—T. GREATOREX, Leicester. buteher.—J. LLOYD, 
jun, Horsham, usm x, Waychmater,—K, SIKRD, Ashford, Kent, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIME 


ONDAY POPULAB CONOERTS, ST. 
JAMES'S HALL._MONDAY EVENING NEXT, FEB. 15, 
the trogramme will inciude (for the first time) a sex" vor by Moser, 
for quartet of stringed inatruments and two Freneh horns, ;, - 
ecutante—MM. Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Webb. C. Harper, Stan 4 
and Paque. Mdme. Arabella Goddard will play Beethoven's a.nata 
in B fist, and join MM. Vieuxtemps and Paque in Mendaleahon tri 
inC minor, Vocaliats—Miss Banks and Mr. Santiy. Conductor— 
Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, $a, ; Balcony, 3s ; Admission 1s. Tickets 
ad Programmes at Chappell aod Co. », 59, ‘New Bond-strees ; and at 
Austin’s, 24, Piccadilly. ae. 


2 . 
HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST, JAMES’S 
HALL,—Owing to the success which has attended their recent 
Performauces in the above Hall, the Proprietor begs to announce 
that they will appear for a limited number vf nights in the MINOR 
ST, JAMES'S HALL, which has been elegantly decorated and fur- 
nished, Performance Every Night at Eight ; Saturday Afternoons 
st Three. Stall Chairs, 3°.; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. Proprietor—W. 
Burton ; Secretary—H. Bonfanti. 


Mé. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will ap 

st the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
isinment, entitled PARIS, and MRS. BROWN AT THE PLAY, 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at Eixht, and Saturiay 
Mornings at Three. Stalis, 31. ; Second Seats, 26. ; Gallery. 1s, The 
Box-office at the Hail will be open between the hours of Eleven 
and Five daily, 


ALF PRICE,—All Music sent poat-free at 
Fostar and Kure. itm: PF renee bang Regent-street, W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWICE LOST.” 
Just ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vels. feap, cloth, 


price 128, 
INNET’S TRIAL, A Tale, By 8, M, 
VikTUE BROTHERS and Co,, 1, Amen-corner. 


Author of ** Twice Lost,”’ &e. 


Now ready, price Is., by post 13 stamps, 


R, YEARSLEY’S WORKS ON THE EAB, 
1. On Throat Deafness, 2% On the Artificial Tympanum. 
3, On a New Method of Treating Discharges from the . These 
pamphlets are reprinted from the Author's larger work, ** Deafness 
Practically Liustrated " (Sixth Edition), price 6. 
CaURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


entero a a ort 

ALENTINES, of the newest and most 

beautiful designs (all exquisitely perfumed), from 6d. to 

5 goineas, may be selected from the la gext, best, and cheapest 

stock in the world, at BOWLES s, 224, High Holborn, and 73, Mark- 

lane, Locdon, A neatand pretty Valentine sent post-tiee for 7, 14, 
26, or 66 stampa, 


HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED 


the 2 BC. 5 
of the chea| bets Serapboots ever 
Addresa, your JERRARD, 172, Fleet-atreet, London 
may be inspected, 


RMS and CRESTS found Free of Charge. 
“Sent Name and County.” Plain Sketch, with hereldic 
Desoription on Certificate, 2a, 64, ; ditto in Heraldic Colours, 5s. 
carefuliy traced from the valuable records in the British Museum 
&c. Painting on Card or Vellum for framing, 12+. 64, to 508, Arms 
Cresta, Monograms, Cyphers, or any device designed or sketched for 
needlework, &o, Stee! Dies for stamping note-psper, &c., in first 
style. Paper and En’ stamped in gold, silver, or colours, Ali 
the newest desi mes, Invitation, ‘At-Home Notes, 
Wedding Cards, &c. Specimens and Price-liat free, on avplication 
to NECK BROTHERS, the Heraldie Ofioe, 42, Poultry, Cnespside, 
London, EC., Engravers to her Majesty's Government. 
UINEA CASE OF STATIONERY, 
containing 50 quires superfine Note Paper, 1000 En 
Blotter. The purechaner’s address poll ge 
on note paper. No die required.—SAUNDERS, 
Meneeg sian, Oxia Ae LOT. We 
NOW READY, 
Price One Shilling, beautifully Printed in Colours, 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACE ror |i 


864, 
from Paint by H.-L. with 
James G. Berteem, printed in the 
proven. § : ble 
of Remarkable 
Notee ; and ve Original Designs 


interesting 
Pesnenn, ith Bx; : 
J 
na to the lander by W. Keyl, 
It cont also, a consid amount of usefal and interesting 


formation. 
4 Published at the MfRoe of the ILLusrzaTep LoNDor News, 194, 
Strand, and sold by all Booksellers and Newaagents, 


Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


ALMANACK for 1864, containing ve Original Designs 
emblematic of the Months—Numerous wings selected from 
the “Illustrated London News”—Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses —Eclipses—Reraarkable Evanta—Postage Regulations—and 
a great variety of Ureful and Interesting Information. The Trade 
aunplied by W. M. Craxks, Warwick- Paternoster-row ; and 
G, Vickkxs, Angel-court (172), Strand, 


in 


RAMES FOB “LITTLE RED RIDING- 
HOOD.”— Handsome Maple and Gilt Frames, 2 in. wide, glase 

and backs, 5s. Mouldings of every description for the Trade and 
Hiepormation, at GEO. ', 57, Drury-lane, and 34, st. Martin’:- 


IMMEL’'S NEW PERFUMED 
VALENTINES, St. Valentine's Gloves, and the Sechet 
Valentine ot the ef Flowers, with quofations from 


to most of the Iilustrious branches of the Koyal Family, 
158, New Bond-street. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES OF ge Victoria Park. 
D GURNEY, Eeq, 

entirely outgrown the 


to be the utmost that could be requi 
comfort of the patients, and to thetr efficient 
the waiting and consulting rooms should be 
inadequate for the maintenance 
acoommodaticn 


Offices, 6, Liverpool-atreet, 2.0. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road, 


in the immediate vicinity of the Grest Northern Railway 
Terminus, King’e-cross, ¥ are urgently pgaived, 


an ker, 
EowARp MasTEKMAN, Esq., Nicholas-lane. 


NVALIDS.—After many years of persevering 
patient in jon of disease in military and civil 


us sell -strees, 


ror aa, A sheet of medical testi 
ot spurious, The only genuine bess the words “* Dr. J. Collis 
Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government stamp, Sold in bottles 
at 2, 9d. and 4s. 6d. Sent free on receipt of stampa. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 
Medicine now in use among all classes of society for Indi- 
tion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complainta. Prepared 
James Cockle, 14, New Ormond. and sold by ali Medicine 
‘enders, in boxes, at 1s, 144., ts. 9d., 4s, 


ILKS—ORDINARY WEAR. 


The following Five Large Lots now on Sale :— 
1, Stripes, Checks, and Piaida, £1 7s. 6d. 
2. Numerous Designs in Black Ground», many of them adapted 
for Mourning, £1 16s, d. 
3. Fancy Corded silks, 2 guineas. 
4, A choles lot of $e f-coloured Figures, both sides alike, £2 15s. fd, 
Full Dress, 14 yards. 
5. Plain Gros Greeques, all new colours, £2 15s, 6d. | 4 yard:. 
Patterns free. -PETE  ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


ICH FOREIGN DRESSES, 
from 254. 6. to 3 guineas. 
Also, an endless variety of Cheap and Useful Dresses, 
from ™* 9d. to | gainea. 
Patterns free.—PETER KOJI NSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


HE GREAT SALE OF SILKS, 
DRESSES, SHAWLS, CLOAKS. DRAPERY, 
BABY-LINEN, and FANCY GOODS, 
the entire Stock in Trade of 
WILLIAM CUTLER, of Luton, 
is now proceeding at 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 

Silks at Half their Values. 
Thousands of Dresses Wonderfully Cheap. 
Great Bargains in Cloaks and Shawls, 
Millinery, Baby-linen, and Under-clothing, 


Ribbons, and Gloves half-price. 


*Flannels, Blanketa, Table-linens, 
Sheetings, Towel! and Napkins, 
at a saving of 12s. in the pound, 


and Patterns of the whole, 


free. 
To ensure a y and the dispaten of patterns or goods the same 
day, it in ree ey necessary that all leters be addressed to the 


Crystal Warehouses. 
i NICHOLSON and AMOTT, 
Crystal Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. Paul's-churebyard. 


AST YEAR’S MUSLINS, GRENADINES, 
MOBAIRS, SILKS, &c, at half the original cost, 
Patterns free. 


BAKER and CRISP, 195, Regent-street. 


AKER and C RIS P'S 
New Royal Silk Cords, £1 19s. 6d, Full Dress. 
‘The New Gevappe and Grenadine Mohairs, from 8a, 9d. 
The New Poplias and Poplinettes, from 1 guinea, 
‘The New Cambries and Jaconets, from 6s. 9d. 


8, 


Baker and Oriep, Hesnoved to 10%, Regentrotvest, _ 

Drab, Green, Cuir, Maze, ac, Patterns sent 
coming Spring— many new Colours and Designs. 

NICHOLSON’S, 50 and 52, St. Yaul's-churchyard, 
100 ran Moire Antiques from 2 guineas Warranted all 

New Winter Glacé Checks, 
£1 19s. 6d. for 12 yard, 
8 free. 
PEBA CLOAK 
EWELL and CO.’S BALL and EVENING 
at 12s, 94. each. 


‘The New Petticoatings, !s. 6d. yard, 
9 500 YARDS COLOUBED GLACE SILKS, 
/ 
poat-free.—NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, 
Also, several lote of last year's styles, from 1s. 11d. to 3s, 6d. per 
PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
pure Silk.—NIOHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paui's-churchyard, 
£1 7s. 6d. for 12 yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
Poplins and Merinos, 
in whitemed Taney Fabrica, 
ROBES —A bosutiful assortment of Tarlatan, Talle, Gaze-de- 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-strest, Soho, W. 


Patterns sent poet-free. 
narrow widthe, all at is. 44d. per yard, extraordinarily 
cheap Coloura—Violet, 
99 (00 XABDS NEW SILKS for the 
yard, 200 patterns, showing the variety, sent post-free. 
All the New Coloured Silks, piain and figured, from 
ILKS,—PATTERNS FREE, 
Light new Co! Glacts, 
KNICKERBOCKER LINSEYS. 
French 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Tissue, are now ready for the Season. 590 Souffide Tarlatan Robes 
OIRES ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO, 


have the Selection of Spitalfields Moire Antiques, in 
White, Black, and all the New Colours, at 44 guineas the Full Dress, 
COMPTON HOUSE, 
Frith-street, and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 
A BY LINNEY, 
one third less than usual 


prices, 
One of the largest and choicest Stocks in London, 
at ADLEY and 00'S, 69 and 70, Bishopagate-street, City, Makers and 
Designers of Infants’ Robes, Cloaks, Peliasnes, Bassinettes, 
Boys’ Suite, & 


NDEBR LINEN FOR FAMILY USE, 
for Ladies and Children of all Ages, 
home-made work, he: 


EGENT HOUSE, 238, 


street —ALLISON and CO. beg respectfully to announce 
their customary ANNUAL SALE has commenced. It is intended 
to continne the sale throughout the month, and to keep the stock 
constantly reduced until the expiration of that time, when they 
will be prepared (to introduce their early spring novelties, which are 
now in course of preparatien., 


O LADIES.—W. TENT and CO, beg to 

call their attention to a New PATENT CURTAIN-HOOK 

that requires no sewing, and, if reversed, can be used fer wany 
pther parposes. To be had of all Drapers ; and at 23, Birchin- 


ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
10s, 6d., 15, 6d., and 21s, 
EK. PHILPOTY, 37, Piccadilly. 


NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 


18a, 64., 21n.. and 25a. 64. 
BH, PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 
Ge 


MA or JEWELLED JUPON, 
9a, 6d., 121, 61., and 15s, 64. 
E, PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


UBBELL’'S SANSFLECTUM 
CRINOLINE. 
Sold Everywhere. 


For wholesale and shipping only, 34, Moor-lane, Fore-streat, City. 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAY. 


HE ONLY PBIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations was 
awarded A, SALOMONS, Wholesale Manufacturer, 

35, Old Change, £.C. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 


b. celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six for 3%, ; very 
flue, six for 458, Instructions for sel f-messarement post-free, 
. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, E.C. 


EES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
*“SOMMIER TUCKER.” 


oe. 
uk sM 


Price from 25s. 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention 


Beleing of tay Ceepaytian 08 Se International Exhibition, 1963. 
TheJury of Class W, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 


11, No, 3014, say >— 
“The Sommier Tucker fa perfectly solid, very healthy, and 


moderate in 

“ A combination as simple aa it is irfgenions.” 

* & bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 

To be obtained of most reepectable Upholsterers and Bedding 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, Wro, Smee and 
Sons, Finsbury, London, B.C, 


APER AGE! Paper Collars, Plain and 

Faocy Patterns, 2d,,4d., and tid. per dozen; post-frea 1d. extra; 
Ia 6d, 22, 64., 3a, 94,, aud 5a. per groes; post-free Ad. extra, Agents 
wanted. Samples and Tern, 3d. stamps —ARTHOR GRANGER, 
the cheap Statiooer and ‘Loy Importer (Patentce), 30%, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


ASHING-MaCHINE,—The most practical 
and useful, combined with Indiarubb.r Wringing-Machine, 
£4158, Hlustraud Catalogue tree by post. 
THOMAS BRADFORD, 
€3, Fleet-street. 


S 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 


sssortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war-_ 
ranted, ison sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices that are 
remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
| Table / Oessert 
| Carvers 
Ivory Handles, | ae Knives a 
Dozen. | Dozen. a 
a ad)/a a@/ ada 
34-inch ivory handles oe 12 6/ 10 0 43 
34-ineh fine ivory handles oe ee lo O} I 6! 43 
4-inch ivory balance handles .. -. 18 0}; 140; 49 
4-inch fine ivory handles -. . “ 240; 18 0 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory haneles .. 3200/ 2% 0, ll oO 
| Ditto, with silver ferules .. ~- o 40 0/| 33 0 | 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules . wo 0} 48 0 17 6 
Nickel clectro-silver handles, any} 2 0!| 19 0 76 
eter we we tet 
Bilver handles, ofany pattern eo | 64 0] 840); B10 
Bone and Horn Handles—Enives and 
Forks per ad) ad 8, d. 
White bone handles ee lt o 8 6 26 
Ditto, balance handles = += - - 21 0) 17 6 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .. | 17 0} 40! 40 
Ditto, very strong, riveted handles .. | 12 0 90! 380 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 


Urns, and Kettles ; Clos! le Cul 
Turnery, Iron and Brose "Bedaconta, Heddivg, Bedroom, Cabinet 
and Plans of the Twenty 


1, 1A, 2 3, and 4, 
Newman-etreet ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 


London. 
yetaey CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s, 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
ab 


4, Brought forward, @5 5 8 
4 Table spoons + ©19 ©] 1 Gravy spoon - O77 W 
6 Table teorka .. —- 618 @]/1 Pair sugar - O88 6 
6 Dessert 8) «+» O13 6/2 Saitspoons .,. wo O83 4 
6 Dessert forks + O13 6/1 Butcer knife - 038 6 
6 Tea spoons + 0 8 0} 6 Table knives - O11 06 
3 Egg spoons - +» © & 0) 6 Cheese ditto .. - 080 
1 Soup es O18 ©} Pairof meatcarvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fish carvers .. 914 O| Pairof chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies . - © & O} Ivory-handle steel .. 0 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon .- @ 1 8 | Oak chest ~ w= O08 0 
Carried forward, £5 5 § Complete, £8 8 0 
Brey cores tine ond petbors: it moet 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and COTLERS, 
67, and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREBT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGENT-STREET. 
charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at their Mani 
QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY WO) SHEFFIELD. 


OBSERVE THE ADDRESS, 


BP SON’S WATCHES, adapted for every 
class, climate, and country, wholesale and retail, Chro- 
nometer, Duplex, Lever, Horizontal, Vertical, Repeating. Centre 
Seconds, Keyless, Astronomical, Reversible, and Chronogragh 
Watches, from 200 guineas to 3 guineas each, An Illustrated 
Pamphiet und Price-list of every cescription of Watch t free 
for two stamps.—J, W. Benson, ufactory, 33and 34, Pitdgate: 
hill, Clock and Watch Maker by Special Warrant of Appointment 
to H.it.H. the Prince of Wailea, 


ENSON’S CHURCH, TURRET, and 
STABLE CLOCKS,—Clergymen, Architects, Committces, 
&c,, can be furnished with Estimates and Specitiom ions for every 
description of Horological Machine, especially Cathedral and public 
Clocks, chiming tunes on any number of bella, A short pamphlet 
on Cnureh ana Turret Clocks post-free on receipt of one stamp.— 
J. W. Benson, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1562, 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; Clock and Watch Maker by Special 
Warrant of Appointment to H,.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Det CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
2 Se ee cerns come 
ment to her Majesty the Queen.—33, eT, 


I@-CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), London, 8.W. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES 

complete, best quality, Illustrated free by —H. 
and T, Gardner, Manufacturers to the Queen, Strand, ing- 
cross (4 doors from Trafalger-sq.), Lonacn, W. C. \blishea 1752, 


Fae QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 

fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world, 
It wurns with great brilliancy twelve dufereat kinds of cil, breaks 
ne chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no annoyance, needs no 
attention, and costs in use Ove Penny per week. Packed, wich 
Wi.ks for two years’ use, and sent to any pert of the kingdom, on 
receiot of 46 stamps, Soid only at the STELLA LAMY DErOT, 
No, 11, Oxford-street, London, 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
Black Fenders, 3¢. 6d. to 6a, | Improved Coal-boxes, 4s. 6d, 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s, to 308, Coal Soo: ps, %. 6d. to 13a.id, 
Bright Steel and Orinouln, 65s, Copper ditto, 234, to 354, 
Bedroom Fire-irona, 34. to 5s. Yd. | Disn Covers, 18s, set, 
Drawing-room do., 10s. 6d. to Ws, 


for Private Fannily Use, Dre smaking, &, Th y wiil Hem, 
hind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &e Liiustrated Catalugues anc 
Samples of the Work m«y be had on appucation to W. KF. ‘LHOMAS 
and CO,, 66, Newgate-atreet ; aud Keyout-circus, Oxfurd-street. 


HEELER and WILSON’S PRIZE- 
MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES, with 
ali recent improvements and additions, formirg tte most perfect 
Machines for every description o¢ household and manufacturing 
work. Instruction; gratis to every purchaser, Lllustrated pro- 
Spectus gratis, post free, 
Offices and Sale-rooms, 139, Regent-street, London, W. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 


box. Sold at 20, Hatten: 

Ask for ROWLANDS' ODON'TO, 

M RB. ESKELL’S New Work onthe TEETH, 

2nd Edition. corrected and revised, free for seven stamps. To 

be had of all Booksellers, and of the Author. “*Weoan commend this 
little broshure.”— Medical Circular, 8, Groavenor-st,, Bond-at.,W. 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
Great Ormond-street, W.C.—This Hospital is not endowed, 
but is wholly dependent on voluntary contr:butions for supyort, 


FUNDS are urgeotly needed, F. B, Dickisson, Chairman, 
Bankera—Williams, Deacon, acd Co.; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. 
Hernes va 
EST LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Hammersmith, W.—This hespital now provides for the 
accommodation of @ large number of in-patients, and relieves many 
thousands of out-patients annually. The committees APPEAL moat 
eens oor samotiate ATS. Sabeor ious gad Scnetigne = be 
thank: revel ures At t ita 
E af by comes, F. AINSwoRTH, Hon Seo, 


ETROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT 


arnestl: uested the new wing and maintaining 
the inerense] number of ta, Mice 33, 
Pioondilly Joint-8tock 69, Piccadilly, 


CHARLES HoLues, Secretary, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their con- 
sequences than neglected Coughs and Colds? ‘he first aud beet 
remedy is Keating » Cough Seld in Boxes, is. 1}d., and 
Tins, 2s, 94. each, by Thomas Keating, 7%, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


FEW PLAIN BULES for the asthmatic 
and consumptive are given away with every box of 
DR, LUCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Price 1a, 14d. and 2a. 94., by ail Druggists. 


AYE’S WORSDELL'’S PILLS, the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE.—Theee Pills are a purely vegetable 
preparation, and may be taken at any time by either on without 
tear of danger. They act upon the bowels mildly yet «ffectually ; 
and, by their fine tonis, aromatic, snd aperient properties, they 
remove all oppressive accumulations, regulate the secretions of the 
liver and bowels, strengthen the stomacn, and purify the bicod, 
Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medicines at 
Is, 1hd., 2a, 9d., and 4@. 6d, 
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IN CASE OF DEATH, 

or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
injury causea by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Huating, Shooting, Fishing, or 
at Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

For Particulars apply to the Offices, 10, Kegent-street ; and 64 

Cornhill, WILuiaM J, VIAN, Secretary, : 


ATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMMITTEE, 120, Pali-mall. 

NOTICH IS HEREBY GIVEN that an ADJOURNED MEET- 
ING of the GEN&KRAL COMMITTEE will be held on MONDAY, 
FEB. 15, at the SOCIETY OF ARTs, to receive—(1.) A Rep rt from 
the Site ant Monument Commiiter (2) A ern m the 
Dramatic and Entertainment Coramittee, The will be taken 
at Four y'clock p.m, by 

His Grace the ae MANCHESTER, 
. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
J. O. HALLIWELL, *} How, Seca, 


£100 


5d, to 188, 64. ; Hyacinths, 
m. ba, 6d, vos. 64., and 


EXTRAORDINARY, 

ater Within,— 
improvementa, 

recently a) whieh effect s and delightful quali 

ot tone ce: unriv. Prices from Eighteen Guineas 

First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of jary award 

International Exhibition ; Honourable mention good and 

Carriage-free, 


IANOFORTES LENT ON HIRE— 
Carriage-free, Option of Purchase, convenient tarms, an 


period, ‘The est sasortment in London 
price ~_PRACHEY, Maker, 73, Bishopagate-street Within, #.C, 


ILVER FIR FURNITURE.—HOWARD 


and SONS’ Bedroom Furniture of this new and elegant wood 
on Show at 26 and 27, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


PiASYOHArES, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 

best quality only, made to any shape, on approval, at T’. H, 
FiLMER aud SON'S Fireeerery Si, 3%, and 34, street, 
extord-strest, W. An Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent poat-free, : 


FIELDS’ CELEBRATED 


NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d, and 6d. each, sold by all Chandlers and Grocers through- 
out the kingdom ; but the pubiic should ask for Wields’, and ave 
the name ot J.C. and J. Field is on cach packet, box, aud tablet. 
Whole-ale ana for Exportation at the Work», Upper Marah, Lam- 
beth, London, S.; where also miny ve obtemed tueir Prize- Medal 
Paratiine Candles, 


ANDLES—PRIZE MEDAL 
PABAFFINE. Adopted by her Majesty's Government for 
the Military Stations, 
J. G and J. FIELD, 
the original Manufacturers, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal, 
caution the public against any spurious imitations. Them isabel is 
on all Packets and Boxes, 

Sold by all dealers throughout the kin, Wholesale and for 
exportation at the Works, Upper Mi Lambeth, London, 4., 
whee also may be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 

‘ablets, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
BRANDY. — This celebrated old IRISH WH1SKY riveuw 
and voy hence Baa in eee 3a, 8d. wach, 
and very w! Se at wnoet 
the respectable retail houses in London; by the appointed agents 
land ; or wholesale at 
the red seal, pink label, and 


in the principal towns in 
Windmii-st: 
branded cork ** 


ORBON’S PRPOINE 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded 


the Prize Medal, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT COBN FLOUR, 
Packets 8d. 
¥or Puddings, Custards, &c., and » favourite Diet for Children, 
preferable to the best Arrowroot, 

()8WEGO PREPARED ooRN, 
Manufactured and Purfeeled bo E: Winder ORD and BOR, of 
Se te tye, Crtgtecl Pears fem tee datas ol 
eatablighed | 848, com: the highest price from the Ea rare | 


ory tit bats valas to the re 
a 
— Stronger than any 6 imitations, hase finer 


Borwice’s, is ‘the BAKING POWDER 
for BREAD, PASTRY, and PUDDINGS. Sold everywhere 


| 
in es Id., 2d., 4d., and 6d., and in patent buaes, 1s, da. 6d., 


K 223"8 GENULvK a UoLrabD, 


‘There are aalition of Mustard 
Obtain Keen's Genuine Mstard and full spproval w guarantee, 


1742, 
Seid by the Trade from the and in 1lb 
KEEN, ROBINSON, RELL VILLG, wa — 
Garlick-bill, Cannon-street, 


UBTLE—M'CALL's WEST INDIA— 
perior qual , prepared anhew 
pe ta, 30, Galina na S daar’: 


pee, 1 
and italian Warchousemen, W 
J. M°CALL and 00., Provision 


Op HOSPITAL, London and Brom: \. 
PECUNIA earnentl, (CITE: ‘Treasurer— 
Wu. Loxhain pg Ad 66, Tineole tone Auta, Bankers— 
Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand, Secretary's Office, 167, Plecadiliy, 
By order, Ww. J. QOCKERILL, : 


HE GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 

_ Caledonian-road, in the immediate vicinity of the Goods 

pred - he oats peter nao Bh reclnd and cf tbe New Cattls 
nike’ et 

ced por uF ly by Voluntary Cen r.butions, FUNDS 

Subseriptions and donations received by the Rev. T. Pelham Dale, 

MA., Chairman, 5, Woburn-square ; Richard Herman Livyd, Esq , 


Treasurer, 60, Lombard-street ; Fredecice Smith, 
19, Kegex-atreat, Strand ; or by the Seo: acy, at tbe Hepa = 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
J mi very or strong who ese p« Colds, 
Sore Throats, Coughs, even Diseases dur 

wie Hollowar'yremediea are the best and’ mast Casares homd 


(oan and BONIONS.—A Gentleman 
many years tormented Corna happy to affor: 
otnera the Information by ‘which be obtained thelr ales visnerel 
lhe short pericd, without pain or any kind of inconveniencs. 
esens con G2 @ stamped envelope to W. GOOVDALL, Ksq.. 


AGE WOODOOOK'S WIND PILLS— 
ORE ve now cbtained a world-wide sopuiasien, a 
Bilsousmess, and other Nuntred ‘pom hm of ai Vendors. a 
for \4or 33 stampa, from Page 


Londen : risked son Published of (he Otic, 2, Catherine-atreet, in 

a Pariah o Mary-le-strand, County iddlesex, 

Tuomas Fox. 9, Catherive-street, Strand, pe — Eber 
FReKUARY 13, 1864, 


